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HENRI FREI 


Tranches homophones (a propos de 


article partitif du francais) 


1. L’existence d’un article partitif en francais moderne, affirmée pour la 
premiére fois par le Pére Buffier,! a été souvent contestée, et ceci jusqu’a 
nos jours. Georges Galichet, par exemple, le tient pour «une invention 
qui ne repose sur aucune réalité grammaticale».? II s’agirait la d’une simple 
contraction de la préposition de avec l’article défini. 


2. Si cet argument était exact, l’article indéfini des (pluriel de un), dont 
l’existence n’est plus guére mise en doute, s’évanouirait 4 son tour; si, au 
contraire, il était erroné, cela supposerait que l’article partitif et la suite 
préposition + article sont homophones I’un de I’avtre.3 Pour décider de la 
question, on admettra comme critére que deux tranches du discours 
identiques pour l’oreille sont en réalité différentes quand leur distribution 
est partiellement ou entiérement différente, et que dans ce cas l’article 
partitif est autre chose que la suite préposition + article. 

Cette régle de méthode trouve sa motivation théorique dans le postulat 
saussurien du parallélisme signifiant-signifié: Si toute différence sémanti- 
que est censée avoir une contrepartie dans le domaine du signifiant, il 
résulte que deux tranches du discours sémantiquement différentes, mais 
présentant la méme constitution phonématique, accentuelle et tonale, ne 
peuvent manifester leur différence que par des différences de comporte- 
ment, c’est-a-dire par une distribution différente. 


3. En fait, l’article partitif se rencontre dans des positions d’ot la 
préposition est exclue, par exemple en téte de phrase :* 


1 Grammaire francoise sur un plan nouveau, Paris 21723, §§ 311, 317, 336 (1ére éd. 
= 1709). 

2 Essai de grammaire psychologique, Paris 1947, p. 58. 

3 Le probléme de l"homophonie syntagmatique a été effleuré par Saussure dans son 
3me Cours, au chapitre des Identités concrétes: «Si on surprend la méme suite auditive 
dans: cet animal porte plumes et bec—et porte-plume, nous ne reconnaissons pas qu’il y 
a la une identité. Il faut qu’il y ait identité dans l’idée évoquée.» Cahiers de l’étudiant E. 
Constantin, p. 294-5 (9 mai 1911). 

4Cet argument est ancien. Pour le combattre, Du Marsais, qui, contrairement a 
Buffier, ne reconnaissait pas la notion d’article partitif et ne voyait ici que la préposition, 

71. 317 
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Du vin ne vous conviendrait pas. 
De l’eau nous suffira. 
De la ficelle ferait mieux mon affaire. 


Ou aprés certaines prépositions: 
Ca ressemble a de /a gélatine. 
Mélanger avec de I’huile. 
Taché par du cambouis. 
Travailler pour de l’argent. 
Etendre du beurre sur du pain. 

4. Il y a donc homophonie, et celle-ci peut apparaitre dans toutes les 
positions ot! chacune des deux constructions est possible. Ainsi, une phrase 
telle que Elle sort de la paille est équivoque en dehors de son contexte. 
Il suffit de mettre le verbe au passé composé pour faire éclater la différence 
entre les deux tranches de la: 

Elle a sorti de la paille (article partitif) 
Elle est sortie de /a paille (préposition + article). 

5. D’autre part, la technique des substitutions montre que la délimita- 
tion est différente. L’article partitif peut étre remplacé par un autre article 
ou par un déterminatif: 

Elle a sorti de la paille 
une 
la 
cette 
votre, etc. 

Dans le cas de la préposition, au contraire, c’est l'ensemble /a paille 
qui est remplacable: 

Elle est sortie de /a paille 
la 
dedans 
ma poche 
cette corbeille, etc. 

Or, ces deux classes de substitutions ne sont pas interchangeables. On 
ne saurait dire: 

Elle a sorti de /a (etc.), 
ni: 

Elle est sortie une paille (etc.). 





supposait l’ellipse d’un premier terme, ce qui l’amenait 4 introduire dans le débat des 
éléments invérifiables: «du pain, c’est aliqua res panis, paululum panis; quelque chose, 
une partie, une portion de pain. [...] Et quand méme on ne trouveroit pas en ces 
occasions de mot convenabie a suppléer, l’esprit n’en seroit pas moins occupé d’une 
idée que les mots énoncés dans la phrase réveillent, mais qu’ils n’expriment point.’ 
(Gunvor Sahlin, César Chesneau Du Marsais et son réle dans I’ évolution de la grammaire 
générale, Paris 1928, thése d’Upsal 1928, p. 234). 
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Il résulte que la délimitation est respectivement: 


de la | paille 
de | la pailles 


Dans le premier cas, l’indiquant de la forme avec Il’indiqué paille une 
indication; dans le second cas, c’est Ja paille qui est une indication, elle- 
méme formée de l’indiquant /a et de l’indiqué paille.® La suite préposition + 
article n’est donc pas un syntagme, mais une tranche arbitrairement 
découpée dans le syntagme de | /a paille. 


6. Enfin, tandis que la préposition admet a sa suite aussi bien l’article 
défini que l’article indéfini (Elle est sortie de /a paille, d’une paille), le 
partitif, par exemple de Ja, ne peut étre remplacé par d’une sans que cet 
ensemble cesse d’étre un article (Elle a sorti de Ja paille, *d’une paille). 

Ainsi, boire de l’eau fraiche et boire d’une eau fraiche ne sont pas paral- 
léles. Le second exemple fait partie d’une autre série paradigmatique, ou 
boire est absolu et de préposition: boire d’une coupe (source, fontaine, 
bouteille, etc.). Les deux types cétoient dans: boire de l’eau d’une source, 
ou le le verbe répond successivement aux questions quoi? et d’ou? 

De méme, les deux types C’est du médiocre! et C’est d’un médiocre! ne 
sont pas davantage paralléles. Leur intonation est toujours différente, 
sauf quand un adjectif est ajouté: C’est de la franche médiocrité | d’une 
franche médiocrité. Méme ainsi, la distribution n’est pas identique; on ne 
saurait dire *// est de la franche médiocrité comme on dit I] est d’une franche 
médiocrité. C’est que le premier type correspond 4 la question quoi?, le 
second a la question comment? 

Or, l’inexistence d’un article *d’un en regard du partitif du est pré- 
cisément un des critéres de la classe de l’indiquant. Selon une loi qui 
reléve de la linguistique générale (au sens des “lois panchroniques” de 
Saussure), un indiquant ne peut contracter de rapport syntagmatique avec 
chacun des articles: 


tous les | étudiants *tous (/tu/) des étudiants 
les cing | étudiants *des cing étudiants 

un certain | personnage *le certain personnage 
un tel | abus *le tel abus 

une pareille | coutume */a pareille coutume 


5 Knud Togeby a obtenu la méme différence de délimitation a l’aide d’une autre 
méthode: Structure immanente de la langue francaise (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de 
Copenhague V1, 1951, 126). 

6 Sur les notions d’indiquant (article ou déterminatif), d’indiqué et d’indication, cf. H. 
Frei, Caractérisation, indication, spécification (For Roman Jakobson, La Haye 1956, 
161-8). 
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de ces | gens (‘de telles gens’) *les ces gens 

de mes | étudiants (‘des étudiants 4 moi’) */es mes étudiants 
the same | idea *a same idea 

such a | student *such the student 
ein solcher | Student *der solche Student 
der selbe | Student *ein selber Student 
ein jeaer | Mensch *der jede Mensch 


Les exceptions 4 cette loi sont illusoires et supposent une délimitation 
différente: 


I’| autre étudiant un | autre étudiant 
la | méme idée une | méme idée 
toute | la ville toute | une ville 


Ici, autre, méme et tout? ne fonctionnent pas comme des indiquants, 
mais comme des caractérisants,? de méme que le numéral dans: passer 
des | six mois sans prendre un bain. 

En vertu de cette loi, l’article partitif est donc un syntagme,? de sorte que 
l’homophonie entre celui-ci et la suite préposition+article se raméne a 
une homonymie entre de article et de préposition. 

7. Cet article de est-il lui aussi un “‘partitif’, comme on l’appelle 
traditionnellement!° et généralement?!! La question trouve sa réponse 
dans le test suivant: 








Il a du papier Il n’a pas de papier 
Il a un papier Il n’a pas de papier 
Il a des papiers Il n’a pas de papiers 
Il a /e papier Il n’a pas /e papier 
Il a /es papiers Il n’a pas Jes papiers 











L’opposition des phrases affirmatives avec les phrases négatives cor- 


7 Par distribution complémentaire, le singulier de l’indiquant complexe fous les, 
toutes les n’est pas tout le, toute la, mais chaque. C’est un cas de supplétion. 

8 Sur cette notion, cf. l’article cité n. 6. 

9 L’article du est, par distribution complémentaire, la variante de de /e devant les 
masculins 4 initiale consonantique: de /a paille, de l’argent, du lard. Sur le plan du 
discours, du est un monéme; sur celui du systéme, c’est un syntagme. Cette opposition 
des deux plans répond 4 celle des ‘‘entités concrétes” et des ‘‘entités abstraites” de 
Saussure. 

10 Sans doute 4 cause du de partitif latin: Ibo intro ad libros et discam de dictis 
melioribus ‘de mes bons mots’ (Plautus, Stichus, 400). 

11 P. ex. chez Togeby, cité n. 5. 
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respondantes !2 montre que ce de est tantét partitif tant6t indéfini et que 
cette différence résulte uniquement du contexte, mais qu’il n’est jamais 
défini; on l’appellera: non-défini. L’article partitif est donc un syntagme 
dont le signifié global!3 résulte de la combinaison du non-défini avec le 
défini; c’est une espéce du non-défini. 

Cela suppose une organisation dichotomique des articles frangais (en 
méme temps que des indicances, ou sortes d’indications), ou l’indéfini et le 
partitif s’opposent en bloc au défini: 

Défini (/e, la; les) 
Non-défini: Indéfini (un, une; des) 
Partitif (du, de Il’, de la; des). 

Cette classification est confirmée par un second critére. Un verbe 
impersonnel tolére 4 sa suite aussi bien l’indéfini que le partitif, mais le 
défini est exclu de cette position :'4 

Il est arrivé une lettre, des lettres 
du courrier 
*/e courrier, */a lettre, */es lettres 

Un troisi¢me critére,!5 le choix des représentants en ou /e et l’impossibilité 
de les échanger entre eux, impose la méme ligne de démarcation entre 
indéfini et partitif d’une part, défini de I’autre: 








Il a du papier llena 

Il a un papier Il en aun 
Il a des papiers llena 

Il a Je papier Ila 

Il a Jes papiers Il lesa 











12 L’emploi de l’opposition affirmatif-négatif pour cette démonstration est lié au 
fait que le maniement de la méthode distributionaliste est inséparable de la considération 
du signifié. Cf. H. Frei, Critéres de délimitation, Word X (1954), 136-145; A Note on 
Bloomfield’s Limiting Adjectives, English Studies 36 (1955), 278-281. 

13 Si tout syntagme est un signe, c’est-a-dire autre chose qu’une simple suite de signes 
(l'article partitif est autre chose que la simple suite préposition + article), et si tout signe 
se compose d’un signifiant et d’un signifié, il résulte que tout syntagme comporte un 
signifié globai, aussi ténu et irréel que la conscience le congoive. En fin de compte, la 
tranche préposition + article n’est pas un syntagme parce qu’elle n’est pas pourvue d’un 
signifié global: le signifiant et le signifié ne «plaquent» pas I’un sur I’autre. 

14 Sauf aprés les présentatifs i/ y a et c’est, qui se comportent comme voici et voild et 
forment donc une autre classe de substitutions: 

Il y a le courrier, les lettres Voici 
C'est Voila 

15 Déja signalé ailleurs: H. Frei, Critéres de classement, Zeitschrift fur Phonetik X 

(1957), 26-29. 
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Enfin, le partitif et ’indéfini se neutralisent au pluriel ; dans cette position, 
seul le contexte permet de les distinguer. C’est 14 un critére de plus, s'il 
est vrai que deux éléments ne peuvent se neutraliser que s’ils appartiennent 
a la méme classe.1® 


8. Puisque l’article de, en tant que non-défini, entre dans la méme 
classe d’ensemble que I’article partitif, qu’il inclut,!7 ce dernier est un 
syntagme endocentrique subordinatif ow de est le déterminé (le “head” de 
Bloomfield) et /e le déterminant (I’“‘attribute’’). 


Université de Genéve 


16 Cf. H. Frei, art. cité note précédente, § 2.2.2.—Les homophones (des article et des 
préposition + article), au contraire, sont hétérogénes, de méme que les homonymes (de 


article et de préposition). 
17 Des deux articles de et /e, seul le premier peut s’employer (dans certaines conditions) 


a la place de du. 
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“Modal Particles” in Russian 


and German 


An attempt is made in this study to set up a non-semantic classification of 
arange of morphemes of modern Russian! which have been unsatisfactorily 
treated, perhaps necessarily so, by traditional grammatical analysis. A 
subordinate purpose is to examine briefly the semantic values of selected 
morphemes in this range. This is done by glossing or paraphrasing them 
by corresponding morphemes or idioms in German and English. This 
procedure reveals structural parallels, particularly in German, to be 
demonstrated more fully later in this paper. The lexical area involved is 
that which modern Russian grammarians have variously circumscribed 
by terms like modal particles (modal’nye Casticy), modal words (modal’nye 
slova), parenthetic words (vvodnye slova), and others. No convincing 
functional divisions or tangible criteria appear to be available in existing 
literature which would set these categories off from one another or from 
theoretically better established categories like conjunctions (sojuzy), 
adverbs (narecija), and interjections (mezZdometija). 

The fact that the classifications in use for modals are controversial, and 
the subject area is something of a grammatical no-man’s-land, makes it 
difficult to stake it out and to set forth, either by accepted class names or by 
individual listing, the words to be dealt with. It seems preferable simply to 
indicate that we are interested in the grammatical nature and rdéle of 
modifiers having as their referents not any single clause constituent but 
primarily the clause, or complete utterance, as a whole. Examples of such 
modifiers in Russian are ved’, Ze, uz, vot, éto, to; in German, doch, ja, nur, 
da, halt, mal in certain stress and intonation patterns. Observation of their 
positional, intonational, and functional characteristics suggests that (a) 
they are distinct from adverbs, conjunctions, and interjections, and (b) 
they may be found to fall into several non-semantically definable gram- 
matical classes, which we shall endeavor to set up. 


1 The Russian section of the analysis attempted here owes many valuable pointers to 
Roman Jakobson. 
323 
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These modifiers have been treated by Russian linguists and school 
grammarians in widely different ways. They may figure as conjunctions 
(Saxmatov);2 spread among eight sub-classes of particles (Vinogradov); 
or simultaneously among ten sub-classes of particles and three sub-classes 
of modal words (Finkel and BaZenov).* Typically, the current grammars 
set up, within a semantically defined class of particles, several sub-classes 
which are themselves defined in part semantically (“‘corroborative,” 
“limiting,” and the like), in part by unrecognized criteria of intonation and 
juncture (“‘interrogative,”’ “‘exclamatory,” etc.). Most of these sub-classes 
accommodate specimens of a variety of morphological types, stress | 
characteristics, and syntactic behavior. From a structural and descriptive | 
viewpoint, this makes their differences more striking than the overall | 
semantic similarities that inspired the classification. 

To characterize briefly the place assigned to particles, especially the 
grammatically more fluid ones, in modern Russian grammatical analysis, | 


| 


it may be useful to paraphrase relevant passages from V. V. Vinogradov’s | 
introduction to the subject in his grammar of contemporary Russian:° 


The term ‘‘particle,” like the majority of grammatical terms, was taken over by 
Russian grammar from the classical (grammarians). It is used in two meanings, 
general and specific: ‘Particles of speech,” including conjunctions and preposi- 
tions, as against parts of speech, (is the more general meaning). In this sense, the 
particle concept comprises all classes of so-called ‘‘auxiliary,”’ “‘formal,’’ or 
“*particle-like” words, i.e. words which commonly have no fully independent, 
‘real,’ or rather material meaning, but chiefly contribute subsidiary shades to the 
meanings of other words or word groups, or else serve to express various kinds of 
grammatical, logical, or expressive relationships.® 

Since in these words the lexical meaning falls together with their grammatical, 
logical, or expressive-stylistic function, their semantic range is very wide and their 
lexico-grammatical meanings very fluid, subject to their semantic employment. 
The grammatical treatment of the parts-of-speech problem in recent times is the 
undeniable achievement of the Fortunatov school (if A. M. PeSkovskij may be 
included in this group). To the term “‘particle” in the broad sense, or “‘particle-like 
words,” corresponds (this school’s) concept of ‘‘junction words” or ‘“‘relation 
words.” 

Among the ‘‘junction words” there stand out most distinctly two clearly marked 
categories—prepositions and conjunctions. Besides these there remain certain 
smaller groups of words which stand apart by virtue of a semi-grammatical, 
semi-lexical hybridity, and by intermediate position between adverbs and modal 
words on one hand, and conjunctions on the other hand. To this type of particle- 


2 A. A. Saxmatov, Sintaksis russkogo jazyka (Moscow, 21941). 

3 V. V. Vinogradov, Sovremennyj ruskij jazyk (Moscow, 21938). 

4 A. M. Finkel, N. M. Bazenov, Sovremennyj russkij literaturnyj jazyk (Kiev, 21954). 

5 V. V. Vinogradov, op. cit. 

6 The author struggles here to define a concept akin to Hockett’s functors, including 
in it, however, some of the *‘meta-contentive’’ modifiers examined in the present paper. 
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like word is usually reserved the term ‘‘particle”’ in its specific sense. Characteristic- 
ally, the great majority of Russian particles have modal nuances in their meaning 
and gravitate toward the sphere of modal words. In fact, the category of particles 
is deeply embedded in the field of modal words, and it is there that new particle 
types are formed and articulated. 


The classification set up in our subject area by Vinogradov is summarized 
below: 

Vinogradov distinguishes 8 particle categories: (1) corroborative—delimiting or 
segregating, (2) joining, (3) determinative, (4) demonstrative, (5) indefinite, (6) 
qualitative, (7) negative, and (8) modal-adverbative. Besides these particles, which 
include a modal category (8), Vinogradov distinguishes ‘‘a special lexico-gram- 
matical word class” which he calls modal words, and which, according to him, 
express the objective relation or subjective attitude of the speaker to the actuality 
(dostovernost’) of the phenomena and relationships in nature (svjazej v prirode) and 
society with regard to their likelihood, possibility, inevitability, etc. These modal 
words, he warns, must not be confused, on account of ‘‘external similarities ’’ with 
adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, or particles, nor, on account of “‘functional 
similarities,’ with parenthetic words and phrases. One looks in vain, however, for 
palpable criteria which clearly assign a given word to the class of ‘‘modal-adverba- 
tive particles” or ‘‘modal words,” respectively, or to ‘‘parenthetic words or phrases,” 
for that matter; nor is the membership of these classes sampled sufficiently to permit 
clear deductions. 


The standard grammar of the Soviet Academy offers no new approach 
to the problem. Its scheme of classification, like the others, is guilty of 
mixing criteria from different levels of linguistic analysis, of tacitly 
permitting overlapping categories, and of failing to justify or even state 
basic operating concepts. The favorite solution is to posit a large class of 
non-adverbs, non-conjunctions, and, usually, non-parentheses, call them 
Modal Words, and set up within them, on vague morphological grounds, 
a sub-class of Modal Particles. The latter term was evidently meant to 
convey that there were certain special words which expressed the “‘mode”’ 
or “mood”’ of an utterance—from more familiar speaker attitudes akin to 
the subjunctive and optative of classical grammar (by, xot’) to more 
complex moods; and that these were in some sense marginal morphemes 
(particles). The term particle is used, in the resigned spirit of traditional 
grammar, to denote the presence of a morphological minimalness and a 
functional complexity which eluded, or seemed not to repay, precise 
analysis, but precluded assignment of the word to existing categories. 
Particles remained, as in classical grammar, left-overs, functionally 
disparate common words of minimal size, usually limited as to position 
and as to tone and level of discourse, semantically ill-defined and often 
ambiguous; examples are Greek per, dé€, yé, etc. 

The term Modal Particle, in turn, implied the adoption of two criteria 
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from different analytic levels: a semantic one, and a negative morphologic- 
functional one. This was awkward in that the two criteria neither cover a 
congruent range of linguistic forms—i.e. all modals are not particles, nor 
all particles modal—nor even jointly circumscribe the range of forms 
aimed at: if one tried to sort out of the totality of mood-indicating words 
those which were formally particles (having defined “‘particles”’ first), one 
would still be left with a residue of forms which were not particles, though 
‘“*modal”’ in semantic function, and yet fitted into no other traditional 
part-of-speech category (adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, etc.). On the 
other hand, within the attempted definition would fall morphologically 
marginal words of disparate syntactic behavior, some felt to be more 
ejaculatory, others more like conjunctions, etc. The grammarians, Russian 
and German, who operate with particles in general and modal particles 
in particular are patently uncomfortable with them, but do not subject 
their criteria to a more searching scrutiny. They come up, consciously or 
unconsciously, against the limitations of semantic criteria, but shrink 
from resorting to features of position and intonation as tools of classifica- 
tion because they have been trained to regard these as essentially extra- 
grammatical. A new approach to the subject, as unprejudiced by traditional 
grammar as possible, seems indicated, and a start may be made by setting 
down a number of pertinent observations regarding features of intonation, 
syntactic behavior, and semantic function of a range of Russian morphemes 
like ved’, Ze, vot, to, uz. These observations may lead us to dependable 
dividing lines against neighboring categories like adverbs and conjunctions, 
and even to the probably finer distinctions separating these minimal mor- 
phemes from the groups often referred to as modal words or parentheses. 

We posit that there is a class of Russian morphemes which 

(a) are short (typically monosyllabic); 

(b) are unstressable, though often minimally distinguished from stressed doublets 
only by absence of stress; 

(c) do not occur as complete utterances (between major pauses); 

(d) are not elicitable, ie. not correlated to interrogatives so that they can be 
elicited by questioning;? 

(e) are positionally restricted in comparison with adverbs, free in comparison with 
conjunctions; 

(f) modify an utterance as a whole, and not with special reference to any con- 
stituent such as the predicate; 

(g) are omissible, i.e. convey no element of the objective message content (in its 
factual or cognitive function), but convey the subjective emotional or mental 
attitude of the speaker to his interlocutor, to the objective message content, or 
to another element of the linguistic situation (emotive function). 


7 Except, of course, metalinguistically, by questions like ‘‘what did you just say between 
words x and y?” 
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The statements (a) through (f) relate to form and syntax, and they are 
largely corollaries of one another, especially (a) through (d). Statement (g) 
is closely related to (c) and (d) on the semantic level. All statements 
segregate the class in question from adverbs, and different sub-sets, one 
may anticipate, segregate it from other kindred classes with functions which 
Russian grammarians call “modal.’”? Semantically, these minimal mor- 
phemes are additives which complement communication and ease inter- 
pretation of the message beyond its cognitive range, without themselves 
carrying a semantic charge. Representing, as they do, subjective shorthand 
signals of speaker’s attitude to referent and/or interlocutor, they have some 
functional resemblance, not to traditional “‘parts of speech,”’ but to phon- 
emes of intonation and to gestures such as the French and Mediterranean 
concessive or remonstrative gesture complexes. They may be thought of as, 
in a sense, “‘suprasegmental morphemes.”’ However, since they do occur 
in the linear sequence of morphemes making up an utterance, but are 
neither functors nor contentives (in Heckett’s terms), a term like supra- 
contentive or meta-contentive might be appropriate, though grossly 
inelegant. 

A tabulation follows, showing a tentative classification of various 
modifiers in the framework of a minimal declarative utterance; this is 
introduced by a sample set of German and English glosses, necessarily 
inadequate, designed to convey something of the semantic flavor of 
selected ‘‘modal particles,’’ and to suggest the similarity of the German 
devices of corresponding function, and the relative dissimilarity of the 
English ones. 


GLOSSES 
On Ze otkazalsja. Er hat sich ja geweigert. Why, he has refused. 
On ved’ otkazalsja._ __ Er hat sich doch geweigert. He refused, after all. 
On vot otkazalsja. Er hat sich eben geweigert. He refused, you see. 
On uz otkazalsja. Er wird sich schon geweigert haben. He refused, never fear. 
Da on otkazalsja. Er weigerte sich aber. He has refused, mind you. 
On to otkazalsja. Also er hat sich geweigert. Well, he refused. 


MODALS vs. OTHER MODIFIERS 


In minimal declarative utterance, showing features of Position, Stress, Pitch Con- 
figuration, Elicitability, and Predicate Compatibility. 
Utterance: On otkazalsja ‘he refused.’ 
“Adverb of Manner:” (numerous members) 
Positions: three: 
(1) On rezko otkazalsja. 
(2) On otkazalsja rezko. 
(3) Rezko on otkazalsja. 
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Stress: primary® 


Pitch Config.9: in position (1): H. 
M. “ \ 
‘ 


on rézko otkazalsja 


Elicitability : by interrogatives like kak, kakim obrazom 
Pred. Compat.: verbal predicates only 

**Modal Adverb:”’ (members: toze, takZe, opjat’,... 
Positions: two: 


(1) On toze otkazalsja. 
(2) On otkazalsja toze. 
*(3) Toze on otkazalsja. 
Stress: primary 


Pitch Config. : in position (1): H. 
M. — \ 
L. 


On tdéze otkazalsja 


Elicitability: not elicitable 
Pred. Compat. all predicate types 

‘Modal Parenthesis:” (members: verno, vidno, daze, znaéit, stalo byt’, .. .) 
Positions: three: 


(1) On znaéit otkazalsja. 
(2) On otkazalsja znaéit. 
(3) Znaéit on otkazalsja. 


Stress: secondary 
Pitch Config.: in position (1): H. 

M. 

i. Neen 

on znacit otkazalsja 
Elicitability : not elicitable 
Pred. Compat.: all predicate types 
*Modal Particle: (members: 2(e), da, uz, vot, ved’, tak, to, i, .. .) 

Positions: typically fewer than three: 


(1) On ved’ otkazalsja_ (1) on Ze otkazalsja 
(2) On otkazaljsa ved’ (2) On otkazalsja ze 
(3) Ved’ on otkazalsja *(3) Ze on otkazalsja 


(1) On vot otkazalsja_ *(1) On da otkazalsja 
(2) On otkazalsja vot *(2) On otkazalsja da 
*(3) Vot on otkazalsja = (3) _ Da on otkazalsja 


(1) On to otkazalsja (1) On uz otkazalsja 
(2) On otkazalsja to *(2) On otkazalsja uz 
*(3) To on otkazalsja (3) UZ on otkazalsja 


8 I distinguish here three stress levels, tertiary (no mark), secondary ('), and primary (’). 
° For the present purpose, I distinguish three pitch levels, low, mid, and high, as 
indicated by the letters L, M, and H. 
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Stress: tertiary 

Pitch Config. : as in ‘‘modal parenthesis” 
Elicitability : not elicitable 

Predicate Compat. : all predicate types. 


The class designations employed above (Modal Adverb, Modal Particle, 
etc.) have some standing in traditional Russian grammar, as we have seen. 
These names were used, however, not because the classes must be taken for 
granted as a priori categories, but merely as a starting-point for reinter- 
pretation. One could reasonably expect to be able to fit most of their 
putative members (so far as there exists any consensus) into the new cate- 
gories formally distinguished above by position, stress, pitch, etc. This 
expectation is fulfilled. 

From the tabulation the Modal Particle emerges, on the morphemic 
level, as a minimal-stress morpheme, typically monosyllabic; on the 
syntactic level, as a segment of inert intonation, associated with predicates 
of any form class, not elicitable, and having typically two degrees of 
positional freedom. The characteristics of the four form classes selected 
for examination on account of their apparent grammatical kinship with 
Modal Particles may be conveniently tabulated as follows: 





Syllab- Stress Inton- Posi- Predic. Elicit- 

icity ation tions Assoc. ability 

Adverb of Manner 2+ prim. dynam. a 1 positive 
Modal Adverb 2+ prim. dynam. 2 3 negative 
Modal Parenthesis 2+ second. inert. 3 3 negative 
Modal Particle 1+ tert. inert. 2+ a negative 


There also emerges from observation of shared features a tentative 
structural definition of the terms ‘‘adverb’”’ and “‘modal” for Russian. 
‘“Adverbial’’ would be characterized by a syllabicity of two or more, high 
stress level, and dynamic intonation, while “‘modal” would refer to a low 
level of syntactic potency or governance, marked by low stress, inert 
intonation, non-elicitability, and optional predicate association. The Modal 
Adverb appears as an intermediate category having both adverbial and 
modal features. 


German grammatical enquiry has been baffled by the particle and its 
boundaries for the same reasons as Russian and with similar results in 
point of opacity. Little would be gained by citing various schemes of 
classification and definition which closely resemble the Russian attempts 
in approach. Suffice it to say that foreign students of German are painfully 
aware of an elusive species of utterance modifier which bears a strong 
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prima facie resemblance to the Russian modal particle. The two phenomena 
have already been informally correlated in this paper by the use of German 
particles to gloss some Russian ones. To pursue the parallel further, while 
avoiding undue bias in its favor, we may begin by examining the German 
situation in the light of the observations and impressions which furnished a 
starting-point for classification in Russian. The more serviceable of these 
were 


(a) morphologic brevity; 

(b) lack of an intonation peak; 

(c) ‘‘non-elicitability,” correlated with semantic subjectiveness or, structurally 
expressed, ‘‘omissibility ;” 

(d) the existence of stressed near-homonyms; 

(e) a characteristic degree of positional restriction. 


Are these or allied features observable ir. German? Can we discover other 
formal peculiarities held in common by groups of German particle- 
candidates which are not paralleled in Russian, but may offer means of 
structural identification ? 

The six German morphemes used in glossing Russian sample utterances 
earlier were ja, doch, eben, schon, aber, also. This list may be tentatively 
lengthened by such likely candidates as auch, noch, erst, nun, nur, da, so, 
na, halt, mal, wohl, grade. A good many others like zwar, freilich, ndmlich, 
allerdings will be tentatively excluded on morphologic or syntactic grounds 
(length or correlation with complementary particles), though they may 
later be found to belong here. The first task will be to adduce sample 
utterances, selected to demonstrate clear semantic differences which rest 
on the minimal distinction—stress level—between the putative particle 
and its stressed near-homonym. The distinction may be supra-segmental 
rather than resting on the presence or absence of a high-stress phoneme 
within the morpheme boundaries of the particle. Conventional spelling is 
used (save for modernized grade in place of gerade). The full intonation 
pattern is at this time merely adumbrated by primary and secondary 
stresses. Three stress levels will again be sufficient for our purpose. 


ja Das kann ja passieren. ‘That may happen, you know.” 
Das kann ja passieren. ‘That can too happen.’ 

doch Das kann doch passieren. ‘That can happen, after all.’ 
Das kann doch passieren. ‘That can happen, nevertheless.’ 

eben Ich hab es eben verléren. ‘T lost it, that’s all.’10 
Ich hab es ében verloren. ‘I just now lost it.’ 


10 Meaning ambiguous, since the stressed near-homonym has a low-stress allomorph 
also. 
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Du kannst es mir schon sagen. 
Du kannst es mir schon sagen. 


Dass schmeckt aber. 


‘Don’t worry, you can tell me.” 
‘You certainly can téll me.’ 


‘My, that tastes good.’ 


(No stressed near-homonym except between major junctures :) 


Aber. 


Er hat es also verloren. 


“You don’t say!’ or ‘Well!’ or ‘Come!’ 
*So he has lost it.’ 


(No stressed near-homonym except between major junctures :) 


Also. 


Das hab ich auch getan. 
Das hab ich auch getan. 


Was weisst du noch? 
Was weisst du néch? 
Was hat er erst vor. 
Was hat er érst vor. 


Das kannst du nun nicht sagen. 
Das kannst du nun nicht sagen. 


Gib ihm nur zwei. 
Gib ihm nur!! zwei. 


Da kann man nichts machen. 
Da kann man nichts machen. 


Das hat sich so ergében. 
Das hat sich sé ergében. 


Na lass ihn. 


“Well then.’ 


‘And that is what I did.’ 
‘I did that too.’ 


‘What do you remember?’ 
‘What else do you know?’ 


*That’s nothing to what he is planning.” 
‘What is he planning to do first?’ 


“Now that you cannot say.’ 
*“Néw you cannot say that.’ 


‘Go on, give him two.’ 
‘Give him only two.’ 


‘One can’t do anything about it.’ 
‘One can’t do anything there.’ 


‘It sort of happened.’ 
‘It came about in this way.’ 


‘Oh let him be.’ 


(No stressed near-homonym except between major junctures :) 


Na. 


‘Darn it.’ (impatience) 


cf. eben, but no stressed near-homonym except between major junctures: 


Halt. 


Ich werde mal anlauten. 


Ich werde mal anlauten (aber nicht 


gleich). 
Er hat ihn wohl verstanden. 
Er hat ihn wohl verstanden. 
Man sieht es kaum. 
Man sieht es kaum. 
Ich hab ihm grade gedankt. 
Ich hab ihm grade gedankt. 


‘Stop.’ 

‘Let me phone (some time)’ or ‘Let me 
try phoning.’ 

‘I will phone séme time (but not right 
away).’ 


‘He has probably understood him.’ 
‘He understood him full well.’ 
‘One can hardly see it.’ 

‘One hardly ever sees it.’ 

‘I have just thanked him.’ 

‘I thanked him in spite of (her, it).’ 


The first two characteristics, morphologic brevity and absence of an 
intonation peak, are present in the test morphemes in a striking degree. 


11 Here we have a complete homonym, overall intonation alone being the phoneme 
distinguishing the two utterances. 
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This fact, of course, underlay the impressionistic selection of candidates, 
The third feature, ‘“‘non-elicitability’’ and ‘‘omissibility,” is also present in 
every case. None of these modifiers can be elicited by specific interrogatives 
like wie, wann, warum, wieso. A corollary of this feature is that they do not 
occur as minimal utterances between major junctures. When it is attempted 
to use them so, primary stress must inevitably be added, causing a mor- 
phemic change. Omission of the particle from its context does not change 
the objective message content, though an element of the message does 
disappear. Characteristically, attempts to convey the full content without 
use of the particle result in substitution of gesture complexes or unusual 
intonation patterns. 

The fourth feature, existence of stressed near-homonyms, applies in 
nearly all cases and is found in some longer morphemes provisionally 
excluded (freilich, gewiss, etc.). 

The fifth feature of interest suggested by the Russian model was a 
characteristic degree of positional limitation, distinguishing the modal 
particle from close grammatical neighbors like adverbs and parentheses. 
As in Russian, this feature must be specially investigated, with somewhat 
closer attention than before to intonation patterns, in order to evaluate 
intonation peaks (chiefly high stress) as either morphemic or allomorphic 
in respect to the particle morpheme; to avoid, in other words, treating a 
stressed near-homonym as a positional allomorph of a given particle. 
The sample utterances of the previous list will be used; to save space, no 
starred forms will be written to demonstrate impossible positions, but only 
debatable positional alternatives will be cited. We soon find that the 
positional freedom of the German particle is more limited than in Russian; 
as is true, of course, of adverbial modifiers also. Defensible alternative 
positions seem to exist in the following cases: 


H. 
M. ——\, 
. 


ja Ja das kann passieren. Semantically similar to preceding position when 


intonation curve as shown, although more emphatic. 
Intonation peak over ja changes content of message. 

Re ae 
aber Aber das schméckt. Ambiguous unless super-high stress is placed on aber 


(stressed allomorph). 


Kee 


rem 
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erst 


nun 
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also Also er hat es verloren. Equivalent. 
H. 
L. 
erst Was erst hat er vor. Decidedly marginal alternative. 
H. 
M. oS—IN™_ 
L. 
nun Nun das kannst du nicht sagen. 


H. 
M. ——__ 
“a 


Das nun kannst du nicht sagen. Both these alternatives are decidedly more 


unusual than original position. 


da Man kann da nichts machen. Equivalent. 


rex 


Very few members of the test group have even one clearcut positional 
alternative to the one first cited. To compare this situation with those of 
prima facie adverbs and parentheses, let us test some of the latter in the 
same environments: 


Environment 1: ___--___ das kann.» LL____ p aasiere_n.. 
Adverbs: manchmal; dort; plétzlich. 
Parentheses: wiegesagt; Gott sei Dank. 


Environment 2: —_________ er hat es —________ verrloren. 
Adverbs: gestern; dort; absichtlich. 
Parentheses: wie gesagt; Gott sei Dank. 


We find that the adverbs and parentheses can fill either slot in both 
environments, with subject-predicate inversion as an automatic con- 
comitant of initial position for the adverb, but not necessarily for the 
parenthesis. We may conclude that the form class of the particle has 
among its formal characteristics a stricter positional limitation than either 
adverbs or parentheses (yet to be properly defined). We are also led by 
the discriminative intrusion of subject-predicate inversion (henceforth 
called simply inversion) to incorporate this among our criteria as a 
potentially useful distinctive feature which was absent from Russian 
grammar. On the other hand, we shall discard as inapplicable to German 
the Russian criterion of predicate compatibility. Pitch configuration will 
be used in the same test environment as previously in Russian. 

We are now ready once more to assign distinctive sets of morphemic 
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and syntactic features to the test particles and to other “‘part of speech” 
categories not clearly distinguishable by traditional criteria. Choice and 
order of the criteria, and terminology, will necessarily parallel those used 
for Russian only in part. 


I. ADVERB OF MANNER. 


Il. 


Ill. 


content. 


Morpheme Size: 


Stress: 


Pitch Configuration: 


Positions 


H. 
M. 
L. 


(in minimal 


declarative utterance): 


Elicitability : 
Inverting Action: 


Morpheme Size: 
Stress: 


Pitch Configuration: 


Positions: 
Elicitability : 
Inverting Action: 


Mopa. ADVERB.1!3 
Morpheme Size: 
Stress: 


Pitch Configuration: 


Positions: 
Elicitability : 
Inverting Action: 


SUBJECTIVE ADVERB. 


rem 


rs om 


Samples: gut, schlecht, glatt, schwer, langsam, endgiiltig, 
zufriedenstellend, . . . 

unrestricted (monosyllables to polysyllables within 
limits of code) 

typically primary; allomorphic!2 


oo 


Er hat scharf abgeléhnt 


2 positions, one initial (__ er liest —__) 
positive 
positive 


Samples: bestimmt, sicher, gewiss, vielleicht, natiirlich, 
héchstens, leider, endlich, .. . 

typically dissyllabic or larger 

typically secondary; allomorphic 


——__“__ 


Er hat es natirlich abgeléhnt 
2, one initial 
negative 
positive 


Samples: jad, déch, schén, wieder, trotzdem, grade, . . . 
typ. monosyllabic 
primary; morphemic!2 


——_ 


Er hat es déch abgeléhnt 
2, one initial 
negative 
positive 


12 Allomorphic is used to denote that change of stress affects merely emphasis, not 


The opposite will be called morphemic. 


13 Into this class fall many, though not all, of the stressed near-homonyms of the 
modal particles. 
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IV. MODAL PARENTHESIS. Samples: weiss Gott, Gott sei Dank, das heisst, wie 
gesagt, wie dem auch sei, ... 
Morpheme Size: typ. trisyllabic or larger 


Stress: complex, typically double-peaked; allomorphic 
Pitch Configuration. H. 


beng on 
i * 


Er hat es Gétt sei Dank abgeléhnt 








Positions: typically 3 ( er liest ) 
Elicitability : negative 
Inverting action: typ. negative 
V. MODAL PARTICLE. Samples: ja, doch, eben, schon, halt, da, auch, nur, so, 
wohl, dabei, sogar, freilich, ndmlich, richtig, . . . 
Morpheme Size: typically monosyllabic 
Stress: tertiary; morphemic 


Pitch Configuration: H. 
M. amelie. 
Re 


Er hat es halt abgelehnt 


Positions: typically 1, non-initial 
Elicitability : negative 
Inverting Action: typically inapplicable. 


Once again the Modal Particle emerges with similar characteristics as in 
Russian: on the morphemic level, as a minimal-stress morpheme, typically 
monosyllabic; on the syntactic level, as a segment of inert intonation, 
maximally restricted in position, neither elicitable nor responsive to non- 
linguistic stimuli like some of the “‘subjective adverbs” (natiirlich, endlich) 
and ‘“‘modal parentheses” (Gott sei Dank, Gott behiite). Intonation being 
morphemic with regard to the modal particle, the proper grammatical 
niche in our scheme varies accordingly, particularly between the modal 
particle and the ‘‘modal adverb.”’ The structural features of the five classes 
of modifiers set up above may again be tabulated to illustrate the relative 
grammatical position of the modal particle: 





Syllab- Stress Inton- Posi- Invert. Elicit- 

icity ation tions Action ability 
Adverbof Manner 1-max. prim. dynamic 2 positive pos. 
Subjective Adverb 2+ second. inert 2 positive neg. 
Modal Adverb i+ prim. dynamic 2 positive neg. 
Modal Parenthesis 3+ complex inert 3 negative neg. 
Modal Particle 1+ tert. inert. 1+ negative neg. 


Fuller investigation along similar lines in both languages should reveal 
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other form classes and sub-classes among the modifiers neglected in this 
work and will no doubt modify this tentative analysis considerably. 


Department of Germanic Languages 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Remarks on the Origin of the 


Portuguese Inflected Infinitive 


The still-growing list of studies! concerned with the origin of the 
Portuguese “‘inflected infinitive’ contains no attempt to see the problem 
in the light of the structural diachrony of the Romance verb system. The 
clarifying contributions of diachronic phonology to the many problems of 
sound shift are well known, but there has been considerable delay in the 
application of similar techniques to the shifts of function which have 
occurred in the Romance verb systems.? The verb structure offers the 
linguist a closed system of much the same type as the sound system: the 
number of forms is limited, and the functions are rigorously definable. 
The purpose of these remarks, then, is to view the problem of the origin of 
the Portuguese inflected infinitive within the structure of which it forms a 
part. 

The most recent statement of the theories which have been set forth 
concerning the origin of the inflected infinitive is that of Knud Togeby, 
“L’énigmatique infinitif personnel en portugais,”’ Studia Neophilologica 
(1955), 211-218, which contains a brief survey of the earlier studies from 
Wernecke’s Zur Syntax des portugiesischen Verbs (1885) to the present. 
The basic problem is: Does the inflected infinitive of Portuguese represent 
an end product of a structural shift of the forms and functions of a Latin 
pattern such as the imperfect or perfect subjunctive, or is it, rather, an 
innovation having no basis, except that of analogy, in the Latin form 
classes or their Portuguese eventuations ? 

In a structural view of linguistic drift, it cannot be assumed that shift of 
function is sporadic; we must seek to delineate the mechanics of specific 


1 Critically surveyed by Theodoro Henrique Maurer, Jr., Dois problemas da lingua 
portuguesa: O infinito pessoal e o pronome SE, Universidade de Sado Paulo, Faculdade de 
Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim 128, 1951, 7-48. 

2 A preliminary approach to the problem in Spanish is contained in Martin, ‘“‘“Some 
Uses of the Old Spanish Past Subjunctives (With Reference to the Authorship of La 
Celestina), Romance Philology XII (1958), 52-67. 
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shifts and to account for them in terms of the structure, or system of func- 
tional oppositions. An outstanding shift of function in the development of 
the Romance verb system is that of the Latin pluperfect subjunctive to 
the Romance imperfect subjunctive. This shift is closely allied to the 
question of the origin of the Portuguese infinitive and will be examined in 
detail. 

In Latin the past non-periphrastic active forms were mutually opposed 
in functions of mood and relative time-level: 


Non-anterior Anterior 
Indicative amdbam, ama(u)i amda(ue)ram 
Subjunctive amadrem, ama(ue)rim ama(ui)ssem 


The functional oppositions of these forms were re-patterned in the 
course of Romance phonological development, whereby AMAREM and 
AMA(UE)RIM, together with AMA(UE)RO from the future order, converged in 
the direction of amar, -es, etc. in Lusitania, while the infinitives AMARE 
and AMARI syncretized with the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. of this new form. As 
a direct consequence of this phonological disturbance a number of 
syntactical patterns were upset. The new amar, -es, etc., having lost the 
formal distinctiveness of AMA(UE)RIM, could not, for example, keep intact 
the consecutio temporum. Neither could the new form provide distinction 
between the future perfect indicative and the imperfect subjunctive 
functions of Latin. Even the syncretism of the infinitive with the Ist and 
3rd pers. sg. of amar, -es, etc. was to have its effect, which will be presented 
in the appropriate place. 

It is to be supposed that the phonological syncretism of Latin AMAREM 
with AMA(UE)RIM and AMA(UE)RO threatened a functional distinction 
(imperfect subjunctive versus ‘“‘future subjunctive”) which, since both 
functions are still operative today, was obviously too well integrated in the 
economy of the language to be eliminated by the phonological changes 
which were then in progress. Consequently, one of the functions (future 
subjunctive) preémpted the form of the other function (AMAREM as im- 
perfect subjunctive). AMAREM was thus lost, probably in the course of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, to the past order, setting off a chain shift 
which was apparently more economical in the language than would have 
been the elimination of the future subjunctive. The first step in the shift 
may be viewed thus: 


Non-anterior Anterior 
Indicative amava, amai amara 
Subjunctive amasse 


However, it cannot be maintained that after the loss of AMAREM the form 
AMASSE functioned only in opposition to AMARA, for it was not defined, or 
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delimited, with respect to relative time-level once AMAREM had disappeared. 
This lack of opposition may be illustrated by another example: in Castilian 
we speak of a “‘present”’ subjunctive, whereas in fact no such category 
exists. A present category does exist in the indicative, where it is delimited 
by the future and by the past forms. The subjunctive, however, has only 
two categories: past and non-past. When we vary the syntactical context of 
a future indicative so as to require its transposition into the subjunctive, it 
is this non-past subjunctive that we use: E/ me lo dard. Cuando me lo dé, te 
pagaré. The present : future opposition is thus neutralized in the subjunctive 
mood, where the area of function is determined by the opposition of only 
two forms as against three in the indicative mood. In the same way, once 
AMAREM has disappeared from the opposition, we can define AMASSE only 
as subjunctive in the past order; it functions in both the non-anterior and 
the anterior. Consequently, we may project the next step in the structural 
development as: 


Non-anterior Anterior 
Indicative amava, amai amara 
Subjunctive amasse 








This leaves amara as the sole form capable of distinctive anteriority. 
Therefore, there was a structural strain in yet another direction: 


Non-anterior Anterior 
Indicative amava, amai t 
amara 
Subjunctive amasse 4 


At this structural crossroads, the distinctiveness of amara and amasse 
was threatened: either the former was to lose its distinctiveness in the 
modal opposition, or the latter in the temporal opposition. This threat 
to the economy of the system was sufficient, it seems, to pull into this 
critical area the construction TENERE plus past participle (HABERE plus 
past participle outside of Lusitania), which had long hovered unintegrated 
on the periphery of the verb system. Up to this point, the developments in 
Castilian and in Portuguese seem to have been parallel. In Portuguese, 
however, with the integration of the compound anteriors, the simple 
anterior amara did not shift to non-anterior function along with amasse, 
as it did in Castilian: 


Non-anterior Anterior 
Indicative amava, amei tinha amado (amara) 
Subjunctive amasse tivesse amado 


It is now clear that amasse was pulled into non-anterior function 
precisely because amar, -es, etc. was no longer operative there. Since the 
Oppositional replacement of AMAREM was AMASSEM, not the inflected 
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infinitive at this stage of the development, and since the past order had at 
this stage achieved a stability which it has maintained ever since, we might 
suspect that the origin of the inflected infinitive is to be sought within the 
structure of Portuguese rather than within the structure of Latin. However, 
the view that AMAREM was somehow involved in the formation of the 
inflected infinitive merits examination at this point, for it is conceivable 
that the Latin imperfect subjunctive could have become temporally 
unbound by dint of its confusion in the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. with the 
infinitive, thus disappearing from the exclusively past order of oppositions 
but remaining alive as a new form-class. 

This view requires that the conjunction, which calls for a finite form, be 
dropped. This would have occurred first in the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. which 
had syncretized with the infinitive. When a subject was used in these 
persons, the result would concur formally with the Ibero-Romance 
“nominative plus infinitive’? construction. Since the infinitive was not 
introduced by conjunctions, these would be dropped. Thus: 

placuit nobis ut ille faceret: 
placuit nobis [ut] ille facere: 
prougue-nos éle fazer* 

As this development was taking place, FACERE would have been ambiva- 
lent. That is, it was formally an infinitive in that it was not introduced by a 
conjunction, yet it was functionally finite in that it was extendible as UT 
FACERES. Since in this finite function the conjunction was dropped in the 
Ist and 3rd pers. sg., it would soon have been dropped also in the remaining 
persons, which were functional extensions of the forms syncretized with 
the infinitive. Also, the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. would have become temporally 
unbound through their syncretization with the infinitive, making the 
sequence of tenses indifferent.5 When this phenomenon extended analogi- 
cally to the other persons, the inflected infinitive would have emerged full- 
blown, and the phonological eventuation of AMAREM would have ceased 


3 The most detailed exposition of this theory is that of Ernst Gamillscheg, ‘‘Studien 
zur Vorgeschichte einer romanischen Tempuslehre,” Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophische-Historische Klasse, CLXXII 
(1913), 264-281. Cf. Maurer, 8-11; Harri Meier, “‘A génese do infinito flexionado 
portugués,”” Boletim de Filologia XI (1950), 115-132; Holger Sten, ‘‘L’infinitivo im- 
pessoal et Vinfinitivo pessoal en portugais moderne,” Boletim de Filologia XIII (1952), 4. 

4 Cf. Maurer, 14. 

5 Thus overcoming Maurer’s objection, p. 19: ‘‘Finalmente, este suposto imperfeito 
do subjuntivo funciona, nado raro, como presente, isto é, em oragdes onde se requeria 
este tempo do subjuntivo, e nio o imperfeito. Aindo isto contrasta com o emprego do 
imperfeito do subjuntivo latino (amarem), que é o equivalente da forma romanica 
amasse e nao de ame. 
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to function exclusively in the past order, thus creating a ‘“‘case vide’’ into 
which AMASSEM might move. 

A prime objection to this view that AMAREM and the inflected infinitive 
are genetically linked stems from the fact that the latter is a pattern 
totally distinct from the regular atin-Romance subjunctive construction, 
for which it may sometimes be substituted, as: 

E impossivel virem | E impossivel que venham 

Era impossivel virem | Era impossivel que viessem 
When it parallels no subjunctive construction, it corresponds to the Ibero- 
Romance infinitive :® 


Ao sairem, chovia | Al salir (ellos), llovia 


That is, the functions of the Romance subjunctive developed fully in 
Portuguese and were represented by amasse instead of AMAREM. On the 
other hand, the inflected infinitive appears as a functional extension of the 
Ibero-Romance infinitival patterns of syntax. In Castilian, for instance, 
we might write: Es impossible llegar todos a tiempo, which is a syntactical 
substitution for: Es imposible que lleguemos (lleguen, lleguéis, etc.) todos a 
tiempo, lacking only the distinctive expression of person. In Portuguese 
the same relationship exists between two patterns: E impossivel chegarmos 
todos a tempo; E impossivel que cheguemos todos a tempo. If we were to 
hold that chegarmos represents Latin PLICAREMUS, we would be obliged to 
reason that //egar does also, thus burdening ourselves with the need to 
explain the loss of its endings. 

In structural terms, a severe objection to an evolutional link between 
AMAREM and the inflected infinitive is to be seen in the fact that in Castilian 
AMASSEM moved into all surviving functions of the Latin imperfect sub- 
junctive even though no inflected infinitive was being formed in that 
language which might have pulled AMAREM out of its place in the opposi- 
tions of the past order as hypothetically described above: the syncretism 
with the “future subjunctive” was sufficient. There is no reason to suppose, 
on the strength of the parallel Portuguese evolution of the past order as set 
forth above, that it was not sufficient also in Luso-Romance. Thus it 
appears that when AMAREM syncretized with AMA(UE)RIM and AMA(UE)RO 


© Maurer, p. 43: ‘‘Com efeito, o exame da sintaxe do infinito flexionado ou pessoal 
mostra imediatamente que éle se emprega nos mesmos casos em que se usa oO infinito 
comum servindo unicamente para dar a este um sentido pessoal por meio de desinéncias 
quer tenha ou nado sujeito expresso. Ou para sermos mais claros: o infinito flexionado 
pode usar-se, com algumas excegdes, em todas as construgdes sintdticas nas quais se 
admite o infinito comum; ao contrario, ndo ocorre em qualquer construgado nado admitida 
para a forma impessoal. As exceg6es se limitam naturalmente aos casos em que 0 proprio 
infinito ndo admite sujeito.”’ 
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the phonological product functioned, in Portuguese as well as in Castilian, 
solely as a “future subjunctive,” and that the source of the inflected 
infinitive must be sought elsewhere. 

A peculiar characteristic of Ibero-Romance is the construction ‘“‘nom- 
inative plus infinitive.” Togeby rightly follows Maurer in assigning 
capital importance to this pattern in the formation of the Portuguese 
inflected infinitive, but he insists on the importance also of the future 
subjunctive, which, in the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. had syncretized with the 
Ibero-Romance infinitive. He notes: “‘La différence décisive entre le 
portugais et l’espagnol est que cette confusion [between the future sub- 
junctive and the infinitive] ne s’est pas produite en espagnol, ow le futur du 
subjonctive se conjugue ainsi: cantare, cantares, cantare, et ou, par 
conséquent, aucune porte n’a été ouverte 4 l’infinitif personnel [i.e., 
inflected] qui attendait dans la construction nominatif + infinitif.” (p. 216). 

Consequently, where Maurer feels that the mere presence of a nomina- 
tive subject was sufficient to bring about the appearance of inflections on 
the infinitive following the analogy of the other subject-verb patterns, 
Togeby supports an additional analogy, the nexus of which lay in the 
pattern eu amar, tu amares, etc. of the future subjunctive.? This can be 
exemplified as follows: 

Se éle chegar a tempo, o verei. [Se tu chegares a tempo, o verds.| Extending 
the thought contained in these examples, we can write, utilizing the Ibero- 
Romance personal infinitive pattern: Ele chegar a tempo é impossivel. The 
analogical consequence of this pattern may be: Tu chegares a tempo é 
impossivel. Here we have arrived at the distinctively Portuguese inflected 
infinitive. 

Togeby accepts the influence of the Latin imperfect subjunctive (pp. 
216-217) as explaining, first, the regularization of the inflected infinitive 
among the strong verbs (where the stem of the future subjunctive was 
different from the infinitive stem) and, secondly, the fact that “‘les types 
d’emploi permettant la confusion syntaxique avec l’infinitif correspondent 
le mieux a ceux de l’imparfait du subjonctif.”’ (p. 217). 

There is no need to explain a regularization of the stems. Togeby agrees 
(p. 216) that the inflected infinitive was built on the infinitive stem. 
Consequenily, the nexus of the analogy with the future subjunctive lay 
in those verbs where the forms were syncretized, namely, in the weak 


7 “le point de départ capital est, comme toujours dans l’histoire de l’infinitif, sa con- 
fusion avec le verbe personnel, avec le future du subjonctif ou avec l’imparfait du 
subjonctif, ou plutét avec les deux” (p. 216). Togeby does not specifically state a rationale 
of the confusion with the future subjunctive, but we may assume that he had one in mind 
such as that suggested here. 
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verbs. When the endings were established on these, the usage naturally 
enough would have spread to the infinitive of verbs with strong perfect 
stems, especially since the new form-class was, in effect, infinitival. It is 
equally impossible to grant an influence of the Latin imperfect subjunctive 
function upon the formation of the inflected infinitive in accordance with 
Togeby. It has been indicated above that the function of AMAREM, which 
was temporally bound, was assumed by the equally bound AMASSEM. 
AMAREM ceased then to function in the past order, while there arose 
separately an Ibero-Romance infinitive construction, which, in accordance 
with the temporally unbound nature of the Romance infinitive, functioned 
in all temporal orders, and which in Lusitania received personal endings 
through the partial syncretism with the future subjunctive. The “‘types 
d’emploi” of the inflected infinitive to which Togeby refers would involve, 
after all, the type of oppositions in the past order which were first repre- 
sented by AMAREM and then by AMASSEM; if AMAREM had continued to fill 
this functional rdle even while expanding its temporal range, there would 
have been no stress upon AMASSEM. 

In résumé, then, with the demise of Latin AMAREM, Portuguese verb 
structure was left with amasse in its place, and with tivesse amado in the 
former function of Latin AMA(UI)sSEM. There also had developed in Portu- 
guese a form-class amar, -es, etc. (from AMAREM, AMA(UE)RIM, AMA(UE)RO 
which functioned as a future subjunctive. In Portuguese (but not in 
Castilian) a formal syncretism existed between the Ibero-Romance 
uninflected infinitive and the Ist and 3rd pers. sg. of this future sub- 
junctive. The infinitive without endings could, in Ibero-Romance, take a 
nominative subject, which fact, together with the partial syncretism of the 
infinitive and the future subjunctive, formed the nexus of the analogy 
whereby personal endings were added after the pattern of the latter 
form-class. Since the new form-class functioned as an infinitive, the strong 
verbs were regularized on the basis of the infinitive stem as the analogy 
spread to them. The mechanics of the structural repatternings of the 
Portuguese verb system indicate that the inflected infinitive is not a survival 
of any function of any Latin form. It is a syntactical and morphological 
innovation with a fortuitously seductive formal resemblance to the Latin 
imperfect subjunctive. It likewise owes no functional debt to the future 
subjunctive, but was affected by it through an analogy based on partial 
syncretism of form. 


Fresno State College 
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Stress-determined Allophones 


in English 


It is excellent to have at last a thorough acoustic-phonetic study of the 
phenomena associated with what has for some time been called internal 
open juncture.! Miss Lehiste is to be congratulated. 

The most striking feature of the data now so fully presented is the 
absence of one unifying characteristic. There are no “‘allojunctures.””? 
To assign these variant “‘junctural” realizations of segmental phonemes to 
another class of events (to posit, that is to say, an entity juncture) is 
therefore both practically unnecessary and theoretically unsound. 

There remains the task of stating in terms other than junctural the 
distribution of the allophones found at the point in time marked (thus far) 
only by the several appearances of these sounds themselves. This requires 
the establishment of a point of reference with perfectly regular occurrence 
exclusive of and therefore different from all the phenomena referable to it. 
The search for such a point excludes one by one the characteristic phonetic 
markers of all sub-classes of phones, since no one of them is always present 
at a juncture-point. Thus, for example, the degree of aspiration of a 
plosive, the presence or absence of voice, or the prolongation or curtailing 
of any sound or sounds cannot be used as the characteristic mark of this 
point. Some other element must be found. 

Leonard Bloomfield long ago? made note of the difference among 
stress-using languages in “the point at which the increase of loudness sets 


1 Ilse Lehiste, An Acoustic-Phonetic Study of Internal Open Juncture. The University of 
Michigan: Speech Research Laboratory, Report No. 2, August, 1959. 

2 Op. cit., page 61. ; 

3 Language (1933), p. 113. Miss Lehiste quotes (apparently with approval) part of 
this statement by Bloomfield. I was led to it by Knud Togeby, Structure immanente de la 
langue francaise (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, 1951), p. 52: ... La 
reconnaissance d’un tel phoneme [of ‘‘open juncture’’] me semble une complication 
inutile. Toutes les oppositions qu’on cite s’expliquent par l’accent et son domaine. Il 
peut s’agir d'un changement de la position de la frontiére syllabique: an aim—a name, 
analyse proposée déja par Bloomfield . . .” 
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in” and remarked that in English, if the first syllable of a word has a stress, 
the increase of loudness begins exactly at the beginning of a word. Thus‘ 
there are marked differences between pairs like the following: 


a name [e 'nejm] an aim [en ‘ejm] 
that sod [det sad] that’s odd ['Set s 'ad] 
That stuff [‘det 'stof] that’s tough [Sets 'tof] 


Although loudness and stress perhaps require further definition, it is a 
fact that in each of these examples easily perceptible junctural phenomena 
cluster around points marked by an easily perceptible onset of stress. Now, 
as Bloomfield immediately says, this sharp onset is characteristic of English 
and of some, but not all, other languages: in Dutch, for instance, ‘‘the 
point of onset of a stress is regulated entirely by the character of the 
primary phonemes.” The reverse may be tentatively stated to be the case 
in English: the allophones used are determined by the position of the 
onset of st.ess. 

That the clusters of discrete phenomena which appear at points of plus 
juncture mark off certain bounded sequences of English is tautologically 
true. There is no immediately prohibitory reason why these bounded 
sequences should not be called the syllables of English; and if the onset of 
stress can be shown to be the determining feature in the choice of allophones 
found at these boundaries, then the distribution of these allophones can be 
very simply stated in terms which give their positions as syllable-initial or 
syllable-final and as relative one to the other if in clusters at one of these 
two limiting points. 

In heat-ray [h{it' 11], for instance, the lax, unaspirated allophone of /t/ 
and the voiced variant of /r/ may be described as occurring respectively in 
the syllable-final and the syllable-initial position of syllables both marked 
by the perceptible onset of stress on /r/; in tea-tray [thii t‘3éi], on the other 
hand, the second syllable begins with /t/, with which the onset of stress 
coincides, and the aspirated /t/, the aspiration of which merges with or is 
supplanted by the friction of the voiceless /r/, may be described as that 
allophone of /t/ which characteristically occurs in syllable-initial position 
when followed immediately by /r/. An analogous statement will describe 
the representative of /r/. When there is a “‘drawling”’ or prolongation of a 
phone or a sequence of phones (as possibly in fea-tray) this extra length 
can properly be classed as a positionally determined allophonic character- 
istic of the phone or phones in which it is realized. 

There are, of course, much more difficult problems, such as the medial 
/p/, often called ambisyllabic, in pepper, the bounding of the syllables in 


4 The examples and transcription are Bloomfield’s. 
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filly and fully, and the prolongation which appears to vary somewhat from 
one idiolect to another in such utterances as Dan did, banned it, banded, 
bandit. Of all these problems, however, it seems quite reasonable to say 
only that they are difficult, but not insoluble. In the first example, the onset 
of stress appears to be on the [or]; but in the unlikely event that in some 
idiolect it may fall on the medial /p/, then the allophone of the /p/ will 
simply be a different one. In filly and fully, a purely idiosyncratic choice is 
almost certain to be made with a corresponding choice of allophones of 
/1/.5 And in all instances in which extra duration is manifest it is necessary 
to remember that, since syllables in English are always cenemic units, the 
onset of stress is not morphemically determined. 

Confrontation of harass and mordss (if so pronounced) is sufficient to 
show that stress is free, therefore not determined; comparison of one 
reasonably long English sequence with itself in the guise of different 
intonation patterns seems to show that the distinctions between successive 
pitches can become subliminal and therefore could not be used to mark 
syllable-boundaries; the contrast between a-nal-y-sis and an-a-ly-tic or 
between at-om and a-tom-ic indicates that there is no necessary conformity 
between what can be called syllables and what can be called morphemes;® 
the fact that some observers find no juncture in some polysyllabic words 
(such as analysis)? shows only that junctural phenomena are not in them- 


5 I divide filly thus /fi-li/ and fully thus /ful-i/. Examples of these junctural allophones 
are of course extremely various and require careful description. It should, however, be 
particularly noted that, no matter how great the difficulty of description, it is now 
reasonably certain that no one phonetic feature is both positionally regular and assign- 
able to all classes of sounds. This is as true of ‘‘drawling” as of any other allophonic 
realization of any phoneme. See Ilse Lehiste, op. cit., page 55; and other evidence in that 
work. 

6 Cf. Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, by Lous Hijelsmlev, translated by Francis 
J. Whitfield, Supplement to International Journal of American Linguistics XTX, 1 (1953), 
29, where it is argued that content and expression must be analyzed separately, ‘‘with 
each of the two analyses eventually yielding a restricted number of entities, which are not 
necessarily susceptible of one-to-one matching with entities in the opposite plane.” Cf. 
also Einar Haugen, ‘‘The Syllable in Linguistic Description’, For Roman Jakobson 
(1956), p. 215; Charles Hockett, A Manual of Phonology (1955), p. 172. 

7 Zellig Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics, p. 82, cited by Einar Haugen, /oc. 
cit., implies that there is no juncture in analysis. I agree with Haugen’s criticism: there 
is no phonetic distinction between the /n/’s in a name and analysis. This lack of distinc- 
tion invalidates part of Harris’s argument; but the whole paragraph in which the state- 
ment occurs (8.211) probably now requires reconsideration: there is not only the one 
set of elements exemplified; we do not need ‘‘various syllabification rules;”’ and the 
question which has always been at issue is how to know where to place some boundary 
marker, not to know what to do after it has been set up. 

The syllable, as Haugen (op. cit. p. 216) justly observes, is not a phoneme, since it is 
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selves necessary overt signals. All the foregoing agrees completely with 
what is known of the English language and with what is known of the 
nature of language. There appears to be no evidence which is contradictory. 


Extended utterances in English are divided into segments of one or more 
phones bounded initially by the sharp onset of any stress and finally by the 
end of the same stress, which either fades into silence or is checked by 
another sharp onset. These bounded segments can be called syllables. 

All phenomena other than stress which cluster around syllabic boundary- 
points may be classified by their positions relative to those points or to one 
another either before or after the boundary. The boundary points may 
be adequately marked by placing IPA stress-symbols before the phones in 
which onsets of stress occur. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 





not a contrastive unit; we should not therefore speak of a phonemic syllable. Haugen 
proposes that it be defined as the smallest unit of recurrent phonemic sequences and wishes 
to include ‘‘not only the segmental phonemes, but also the prosodic ones like stress, 
tone, length, and juncture.”’ The definition will serve; but the introduction of juncture 
(by implication a phoneme?) beclouds the issue again. In any event, one element, such as 
Stress, must be separated by a different procedure from all these others if a fixed point 
for the statement of their distribution is to be established. 











JOHN T. BENDOR-SAMUEL — a 


Some Problems of Segmentation in 


the Phonological Analysis of Tereno 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. SCOPE OF THIS PAPER. That speech, like the State, is one and indivisible 
is generally recognized, yet linguists agree that the necessities of linguistic 
analysis demand segmentation. However, there seems to be little agree- 
ment as to how such segmentation is to be carried out on the various 
levels of linguistic analysis and there is as yet no agreement as to whether 
segmentation on one level of analysis should match segmentation on 
another level. 

The discussion of material which bears upon this fundamental but 
unresolved problem is therefore likely to be of interest to linguists. It is 
the purpose of this paper to present some features of the phonological 
analysis of Tereno! in which segmentation plays a major role. 

In the discussion of these features the more usual phonemic type of 
segmentation is contrasted with a prosodic type. The former type, with its 
segmental, junctural, and supra-segmental phonemes can be characterized 
as VERTICAL segmentation since it is based on a linear, “‘beads-on-a-string” 
sequential approach. In contrast to it, segmentation in the prosodic style 
of analysis can be characterized as HORIZONTAL segmentation since, 
although there is still much vertical segmentation, there is recognition to a 
much greater degree of phonetic features which either extend over or have 
implications over more than one linear segment. This Tereno material, it 
is argued, illustrates that a vertical phonemic type segmentation of these 
particular features does not present as clear or as neat an analysis as a more 
horizontal prosodic type segmentation. Furthermore, the more horizontal 
type segmentation makes it possible to state congruences between the 


1 The Tereno Indians, numbering approximately 5000, live in eleven villages in 
southwestern Mato Grosso, Brazil. Their language is classified as Arawakan; cf. N. A. 
McQuown’s classification in the American Anthropologist LVII (1955), pp. 501-570. 
The data for this paper were gathered from January to April, 1959, while residing a 
Chacara Unido, near Miranda, Mato Grosso, working under the auspices of the 
National Museum of Brazil. 
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phonological analysis and the grammatical analysis. These parallelisms 
are obscured by the vertical type segmentation. 


The main section of the article (section 2) deals with the analysis of 
certain nasal features. These are described phonetically and followed by a 
full discussion of various phonemic-type treatments. The phonemic 
treatments of these features are then contrasted with a prosodic-style 
analysis. The third section of the article discusses the question whether a 
prosodic analysis of certain other features is desirable. These sections will 
be preceded by a very brief outline of those elements of the phonological 
system which impinge upon this problem. 


1.2, OUTLINE OF THE TERENO PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM. The following 
phonemes result from a phonological analysis of Tereno:2 


stops Pp t k fricatives - + © hy 
laterals l r glottal P 
nasals m on semi-vowels y w 

vowels i e a o u 


The stops and fricatives are voiceless and have no sub-members except 
that ¢ has a sub-member #*, voiceless aspirated alveolar stop, occurring 
only before i. The phonemes / and hy are grouped with the fricatives for 
both functional and phonetic reasons. hy is considered a true fricative in 
that there is friction produced with the passage of air through the gap 
between the blade of the tongue and alveolar area. h functions phonologic- 
ally in the same way as Ay and s and /- 

Two types of syllable are found, CV and V. There are, apart from the 
features under discussion in this paper, no consonant clusters and all 
syllables are open. Vowel clusters occur both within the morpheme and 
between morphemes when a syllable of CV structure is followed by a V 
syllable. Long consonants and vowels are found but only in connection 
with the stress system of the language. 

It is against this background that the phonetic features discussed in this 
paper must be interpreted. 


THE NASAL FEATURES OF FIRST PERSON FORMS 


2.1. THE NASAL FEATURES. A phonemic analysis of Tereno establishes as 
full phonemes a bilabial nasal and an alveolar nasal. The evidence for this 


2 See the phonemic analysis by M. Harden in ‘‘Syllable Structure in Terena,”’ Jnter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics X11 (1946), pp. 60-63. The two additional 
vowel phonemes set up by Miss Harden are accounted for by the Ay phoneme in this 


analysis. Otherwise the two analyses are the same. 
w—2 
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is clear-cut and obvious, viz.: 'ima> ‘her husband’, 'ipara ‘his gift’, ‘ina 
‘then’, 'iha ‘his name’, i'sane ‘his field’, etc. 

However, other nasal features are not so easily interpreted by phonemic 
procedures. The features in question are nasalized vowels and semi- 
vowels and the consonantal sequences of nasal followed by stop or 
fricative, namely: mb, nd, nz, nz and yg. Phonetically, the non-nasal 
elements of the nasal consonantal sequences under discussion, i.e. , d, g, 
z and 3 are identical with the stops and fricatives, p, t, k, s and / found 
elsewhere in Tereno, except for the voicing. Similarly, the nasalized vowels 
and semi-vowels have the same qualities as their oral counterparts. 

These nasal features are linked grammatically in that they mark the 
category of first person. They do not occur otherwise except for a very 
few words almost all of which are clearly words borrowed from Portuguese. 
The grammatical category of first person is actualized phonetically in the 
Same way irrespective of the word class of the indivdual words. The 
phonetic actualization is as follows: 

(a) the nasalization of all vowels and semi-vowels in the word up to 

the first stop or fricative. In words without stops or fricatives all vowels 

and semi-vowels are nasalized, together with 

(b) a nasalized consonantal sequence replacing the first stop or fricative 

in the word as follows: mb replaces p, nd replaces t, yg replaces k, nz 

replaces both s and A and nj replaces both / and Ay. Examples: 


e'moru ‘his word’ é'méra ‘my word’ ‘ayo ‘his brother’ 
‘ay6 ‘my brother’ ‘owoku ‘his house’ ‘Owdygu ‘my house’ 
'‘piho ‘he went’ ‘mbiho ‘1 went’ a'hyara/fo ‘he desires’ 


G'nzarafo ‘1 desire’ 


2.2. INTERPRETATION AS TWO SEGMENTS. One possibility would be to 
analyze these nasalized vowels as comprising vowel and nasal consonant. 
The nasalized vowels and semi-vowels could then be treated as submembers 
of the vowel and semi-vowel phonemes with their distribution limited, in 
the cese of the vowels, to occurrence immediately preceding this nasal 
consonant, and in the case of the semi-vowels to occurrence immediately 
after this nasal consonant. A word such as 4y6 ‘my brother’ would then be 
analyzed as aNyoN, using N as a symbol to distinguish this nasal phoneme 
from the other nasal phonemes, m and n. Phonetically this interpretation 
would not be implausible, since there is often a very marked degree of 
nasalization in such words. 

Carrying this type of interpretation one stage further the nasalized 
consonantal sequences could be analyzed as comprising a nasal consonant 


3 All Tereno material in this paper is in phonetic and not phonemic transcription. 
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followed by a voiced stop or fricative. These stops and fricatives could be 
treated as sub-members of the series of stops and fricatives already 
established. This nasal consonant might be linked with the N already 
discussed, and in which case N would have sub-members, m before p, n 
before t, s and /, y before k and N before semi-vowels and laterals. This 
solution would set up one additional phoneme N and add sub-members 
to all vowels, semi-vowels, stops and fricatives. Alternatively, if the m of 
mb, the n of nd, nz and n3, the y of yg and the N were not grouped together, 
the m could be assigned to the m phoneme occurring elsewhere and the n 
treated similarly, and the y treated as a sub-member of n occurring only 
before k. There would, thus, be one additional phoneme N and submem- 
bers added to n as well as to all vowels, semi-vowels, stops and fricatives. 

Perhaps the chief advantages of this type of analysis lie in the economy 
of phonemes needed. However, there would be one serious objection. This 
solution sets up closed syllables and consonant clusters which are wholly 
alien to the rest of the syllable structure of the language. 

Another sequel to this type of analysis would be the necessity, in the 
case of words in which h or hy is the first member of the stop-or-fricative 
series to occur, to set up allomorphs so as to deal with the fact that these 
words in first person constructions have h and hy replaced by nz and nz 
respectively. Thus, for example, a form like 'ahya ‘desire’ would have an 
alternate form a3za occurring with the infix -N- ‘first person’ as in 'aN3a 
‘my desire’. 


2.3. INTERPRETATION AS ONE SEGMENT. Another possibility would be to 
analyze the nasal features as single units. There would be set up as full 
phonemes five nasalized vowels, two nasalized semi-vowels and five 
nasalized consonants, mb nd nz nz and yg. This analysis has certain 
advantages. It preserves the dominant syllable pattern of the language and 
does not require the postulation of consonant clusters. Furthermore, from 
the purely phonetic point of view, word-initial sequences like mb sound 
very much like pre-nasalized stops; the degree of nasalization before the 
oral release is often very small. Also, when sequences such as i'wuPifo ‘he 
rides’ and i'!wuPingo ‘I ride’ are compared, the rhythm and length of the 
last two syllables of these words are similar. They may be contrasted with 
iwu! Pif:o in that, apart from the difference in stress, there is a very marked 
difference of length in the last two syllables. It is very noticeable that these 
nasal consonantal sequences function like single consonants and not like 
long consonants. 

The chief disadvantage of this analysis is that it adds twelve full phonemes 
to the stock of phonemes and this may well be regarded as cumbersome. 
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At the grammatical level this solution would make it necessary to handle 
the first person as a series of phoneme replacements, which is also rather 
cumbersome. 


2.4. OTHER PHONEMIC INTERPRETATIONS. It would, of course, be possible 
to mix these two types of interpretation. For example, nasalized vowels 
could be considered full phonemes while nasalized consonantal sequences 
could be regarded as sequences of two phonemes. 

Another possibility would be to interpret the nasalized vowels and semi- 
vowels as vowel or semi-vowel plus suprasegmental phoneme of nasaliza- 
tion. This could be harmonized with the interpretation of the consonantal 
sequences as nasal plus consonant. In effect this would seem to be another 
type of interpretation as two segments. Some type of componential 
analysis would provide yet another interpretation of these nasal features. 
These types of analysis could be considered partially horizontal and it is 
interesting to compare them with the prosodic type analysis below. 


2.5. PROSODIC INTERPRETATION. Another approach to the problem is 
from a rather different theoretical standpoint, that of prosodic analysis.‘ 
Instead of making the statement of the phonology by means of phonemes, 
two other linguistic units are employed, namely the phonematic unit and 
the prosody. Phonetic features which either extend over or have implica- 
tions over more than one place in the syllable are allotted to specific 
prosodies, while other phonetic data are assigned to phonematic units. 
Prosodies may be stated for the syllable or the word. 

This type of approach migit set up the following phonematic units for 
the statement of this particular problem: stops p, t and k, fricatives s, fj h 
and hy, semi-vowels w and y and vowels i, e, a, o and u, and a prosody of 
nasalization which could be termed n-prosody. This prosody would 
probably be regarded as a prosody of the word rather than the syllable 
since its phonetic exponents> may extend beyond any one syllable. The 
phonetic exponents of this n-prosody would be as follows: 


(a) Lowering of the velum throughout the word until the first stop or 
fricative, together with 

(b) Vibration of the vocal chords during the articulation of the first 
stop or fricative, together with 


4 For an introduction to the theory of prosodic analysis see J. R. Firth, ‘‘Sounds and 
Prosodies”, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1948, pp. 127-152; and R. H. 
Robins, “‘Aspects of Prosodic Analysis’, Proceedings of the University of Durham 
Philological Society, volume I, Series B, No. 1 (1957). 

5 The term “‘phonetic exponent” is used for the phonetic actualization of the phonolo- 
gical categories. 
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(c) Narrowing of the opening between the alveolar ridge and tongue, 
with grooving of the tongue, producing increased friction when h or hy 
are the first fricative. 


Thus, the word can be said to be marked by a prosody of nasalization 
which can be symbolized as, for example, in: é!md?i"VCVCV ‘my word’. 

One advantage of this type of a solution is that the syllabic pattern of the 
language is preserved and that we are not faced with the necessity to 
postulate consonant clusters in order to account for the phonetic data. 
Furthermore, sequences which pkonetically share nasalization are merely 
treated as related exponents of one phonological category. 


2.6. COMPARISON OF THE PHONEMIC AND THE PROSODIC TYPE SOLUTIONS. 
When the various phonemic and prosodic analyses are compared it seems 
clear that the chief difference between them centers in the way in which 
segmentation is carried out. What distinguishes all the phonemic analyses 
is that they all proceed vertically, whereas prosodic analysis is partially 
vertical and partially horizontal. Take, for example, the word a4jé ‘my 
brother’. The phonemic analysis (which interprets the nasal features as a 
sequence of two phonemes) segments the word into five phonemes: 
vNevN. The nasalized vowels and semi-vowels are regarded as sub- 
members of the vowel and semi-vowel phonemes and the feature of 
nasalization is thus segmented into five parts. The phonemic analysis thus 
assigns the nasal features under discussion to three distinct phonemes. In 
contrast with this, a prosodic analysis, proceeding partially vertically and 
partially horizontally, considers the nasalized vowel @ as the phonetic 
exponent of the phonematic unit a on the one hand and as the (partial) 
exponent of the n-prosody on the other. 

The phonemic type analysis has the advantage of a certain over-all 
simplicity of statement in that all phonetic phenomena are assigned to one 
type of phonological unit, the phoneme. Segmentation is consistently 
vertical. This is achieved at the cost of subdividing what can be considered 
one single phonetic phenomenon. The prosodic type analysis has the 
advantage of treating the phonetic features of nasalization, which is itself 
the exponent of one particular grammatical category, the first person, as 
one feature phonologically. In this case it can therefore be said to give a 
more integrated analysis of the language as a whole. 


THE y FEATURE OF SECOND PERSON FORMS 


3.1. A PHONEMIC INTERPRETATION. A somewhat similar problem is raised 
by the phonetic exponents of the grammatical category of second person. 
In phonemic terms the second person is shown as follows: 
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(a) All words beginning in any vowel except i are prefixed by y.-. i: 
Examples: o!topiko ‘he cut down’, yo!topiko ‘you cut down’, 'ayo ‘her $" 
brother’, 'yayo ‘your brother’. , 

(b) All other words are marked by the following vowel replacements 0 
(generally affecting the first vowel of the word): a and o are replaced by li 
e; u and e are replaced by i. If the first vowel of the word is i these rules leve 
apply to the second vowel; if both the first and the second vowels of the are 
word are i, the rules apply to the third vowel, and so on. Examples: mat 
ku'rikena ‘his peanut’; ki'rikena ‘your peanut’; 'piho ‘he went’, 'pihe thre 
‘you went’. first 

(c) Occasionally, when the first two or more vowels of the word are mat 
e (or, less commonly, u) all are replaced by i. In the case of two-syllable gral 
words with both vowels e, this is always so. Examples: 'nene ‘his tongue’, attr 
Inini ‘your tongue’; 'xerere ‘his side’, 'xiriri ‘your side’. k 

(d) In certain two-syllable words, almost exclusively nouns, instead wol 
of the vowel replacement already described, a vowel cluster comprising one 
the replacive vowel followed by the original vowel is found. Examples: uni 
'tuti ‘his head’, 'tiuti ‘your head’, 'paho ‘his mouth’, '!peaho ‘your mouth’. lyor 
A further phonetic feature may be mentioned. In the case of vowel pho 

initial words prefixed by y- the first vowel is found somewhat raised and lyin 
further front than in other utterances of the word. pho 


There is, of course, no problem in the phonemic analysis of these wol 
phenomena. No new phonemes are required; syllable patterns remain wot 
unaltered. Nor is it difficult to frame a grammatical statement which would wol 
cover the data. However these two statements remain unconnected. but 


3.2. A PROSODIC INTERPRETATION. All these phonetic exponents of second 
person have much in common since they all involve some type of fronting 
and raising. Furthermore not infrequently this fronting and raising extends 
beyond one linear place in the word. Can, then, a prosodic type analysis be _ 
set up so as to give a more integrated statement of these features than the itis 


phonemic analysis? Such an analysis could be framed along the following ps 
lines. : 
There is a y- prosody with the following phonetic exponents: either, = 
"ae" ‘ : ‘ con 
(a) In the case of all words beginning with a vowel phonematic unit =e 
other than i, a narrowing of the opening between the tongue and the ling 
palate with vibration of the vocal chords, together with slight fronting 
and raising of the first phonematic unit; or S 
(b) In the case of all other words except certain two-syllable words, a Se 


fronting and raising of the first vowel, except that when that vowel isi 
the second vowel is fronted and raised, etc. This feature of fronting and 
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raising may extend for two or three syllables when the vowel of such 
syllables is e or u; or 

(c) In the case of certain two-syllable words this fronting and raising is 
only partial for the first syllable and results in a vowel cluster. 

In certain respects this type of analysis is attractive. On the phonological 
level these various phonetic phenomena, all involving fronting and raising, 
are grouped together. Then, too, on the grammatical level one category is 
matched by one parallel phonological feature. There would, in fact, be 
three word prosodies, n, y and zero, corresponding to the categories of 
first, second and third person. All singular words except particles would be 
marked by one of these three. Such a congruence of the phonological and 
grammatical categories of the language is particularly interesting and 
attractive. 

However one serious problem is raised. Identical phonetic features 
would be assigned to different phonological categories, i.e. sometimes to 
one phonematic unit and prosody and sometimes to another phonematic 
unit and prosody. For example, the e of 'yeno ‘you walked’ (contrast 
lyono ‘he walked’) would be regarded as the phonetic exponent of both the 
phonematic unit o and the y prosody. But the e of 'yeno ‘his wife’ (contrast 
lyino ‘your wife’) would be regarded as the phonetic exponent of the 
phonematic unit e and the zero-prosody. In this way a different analysis 
would be made of two sounds which are in fact identical. Few linguists 
would accept such an analysis. At this point the prosodic style analysis 
would be rejected not on the grounds of the kind of segmentation involved 
but because it leads to this type of intersection. 


SUMMARY 


4. The validity of horizontal as well as vertical segmentation seems 
assured though, doubtless, linguists will differ in their opinions as to when 
it is most appropriate to segment in these different ways. A prosodic type 
analysis may at some points give a more integrated account of the phonetic 
data than a phonemic analysis. Furthermore those whose canons of 
excellency in linguistic analysis include the desirability of stating the 
congruences between the grammatical and phonological levels of analysis 


may well find in the prosodic type analysis a useful tool of descriptive 
linguistics. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
Santa Ana, California 
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An Introduction to the Analysis 


of English Noun Compounds 


In this paper I shall be concerned with the problem of classifying 
determinative non-appositional noun compounds: a type which Jespersen 
illustrates with the formation gas-light (Modern English Grammar VII, 
142 sequ.). This scholar is, so far as I know, the last to have offered an 
analysis of such compounds, an analysis which is admitted to be incom- 
plete: his 8-fold classification concludes with the statement that there are 
many compounds which ‘“‘do not fit in anywhere” (p. 144). Jespersen 
makes it clear that his failure is due, simply, to the inherent unclassifiability 
of his material: “‘the number of possible logical relations between the two 
elements is endless” (p. 143); “the analysis of the possible sense-relations 
can never be exhaustive”’ (p. 138).! 

But it all too often happens that scholars in linguistics proclaim a given 
problem to be insoluble, when they themselves have not worked out the 
categories necessary for its solution; we should, then, examine the outline 
offered by Jespersen to see if some of the difficulty he encountered may not 
be explained by his method of classification. For example, was his set of 
categories constructed with logical rigor: and, before surrendering to the 
“‘difficult”’ types that he mentions, had he been able, at least, to account for 
all the “‘easy” compounds, subdividing these as carefully as his patience 
and his talent permitted? The subdivision of the obvious may lead to 
greater understanding of the less obvious, if one is guided by logically 
consistent criteria. 

1 After this article was written appeared the work of Hans Marchand, The Categories 
and Types of Present-Day English Word-Formation (Wiesbaden,* 1960). Professor 
Marchand mentions, casually, a number of Jespersen’s notional types (p. 22), but is 
much more outspoken than the latter as to the impossibility of classification, going so 
far as to express indifference to the exact meaning of a compound. 

It is curious that part of the evidence he adduces in support of his attitude consists of 
the fact that a given first-word (e.g. finger-), as it combines now with one, now with 
another second-word, may show a different logical relation with the latter: finger bowi, 
fingernail, finger post, fingerprint. As if any (uninflected) noun could bear within itself 
its own relation with something else! 
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Of the eight main divisions of Jespersen’s outline, I shall omit one as 
belonging more properly to apposition, and number the rest in the order 
in which they appear: 


1. If the second element is an action or agent-noun, the first part of the compound 
may indicate the subject of the action: 2 
sunrise, sunset, daybreak, nightfall, earth-quake, landslip 
Or the object: 


sun-worship, self-esteem (-contempt, -control), childbirth, dog-show, handshake, 
man-slaughter, life-insurance, wool-gathering, haymaking; body-guard, shoemaker, 
dog-fancier, bricklayer, grave-digger, innkeeper, nutcracker, typewriter, bell-foundry. 


2. The first element indicates the place in which the second is (takes place, etc.): 
garden-party, tombstone, headache, rope-dancer, grasshopper, airship, air-mail 
Or the place from or to which: 
land-breeze, side-glance, playgoer. 


3. The first-word denotes the time when what is expressed by the second element 
happens (appears, etc.): 
nightmare, night-train, night-club, evening-star, day-dream, day-boy, wedding- 
breakfast 
Or the time how long: 
day-fly, all-night restaurant, life annuity . . ., life-member. 


4. The first element indicates what the second is meant for: 
flagstaff, grass-plot, beehive, keyhole, bird-cage, wineglass, cigar-case, clothes-brush, 
bedroom, warehouse, ice-boat, horse-cloth, hand-cuffs, gunpowder, minute-hand, 
workhouse, eating-house, dining-room, landing-place, Salvation Army.3 


5. The first element denotes a tool, instrument, or the like, by means of which the second 
is brought about: 
gunshot, sabre-cut, footstep, handwriting, book-learning. 


6. The first element denotes something contained in, and thus characterizing, the second: 
stone-fruit, feather-bed, sand-paper, mountain-range, newspaper. 


7. The first element denotes the material out of which the second is made... 
gold ring, stone wall etc. . . . oatmeal, ironware. 


What immediately strikes the reader is the lack of those careful 


2 Jespersen’s description of his first category is awkward and inaccurate; it is surely 
not true that when the second word represents an agent-noun the first part of the 
compound may indicate the subject; when B is an agent-noun, A can be only the 
object: sun-worshipper. 

(Since the type sun-worshipper may be seen as an extraction from the type sun-worship, 
I shall speak of the ‘verbal types” as if consisting only of sunshine, sun-worship.) 

3 To his list of compounds of Purpose, Jespersen adds football, when this refers to the 
ball itself (=‘a ball for the foot’); when, however, it refers to the game, he believes it 
should be classified under Means. Here, surely, Jespersen is napping. 

It is a frequent practise to name a game after the principal object used in playing it 
(¢.g. quoits); this is what happened to the simple ball, as also to its compounds football, 
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subdivisions that I had declared to be so necessary; indeed, only 3 out of 7 
groups reveal any attention given to sub-distinctions (1, 2, 3), and these are 
distinctions of the most rudimentary sort. Obviously, in (1), Jespersen will 
not confuse sunrise with sun-worship; as for the divisions of (2) and (3), 
one may notice the curious imbalance that a comparison reveals: why does 
Jespersen not parallel Extent of Time (“time how long’’) with Extent of 
Space (since there exist such neat pairs as : 2-hr. discussion; 2-mile march)? 
Why did not Place-from-which lead him to search for a Time-from-which 
(“‘she has an 18th-century snuffbox’’)?4 And one may doubt whether in, 
to, from, during represent the only prepositional subdivisions of Time and 
Space. As for the other four groups, we are offered, in each, only so many 
compounds in a row, sometimes with painfully abrupt effects of juxta- 
position: in (6), mountain-range, flanked by two -paper’s: sandpaper and 
newspaper ; in (4), minute-hand (with its delicate relationship: “‘B serves to 
measure, indicate A’’) followed by workhouse and preceded by gunpowder!5 





handball, softball. We have to do in such cases with a Bahuvrihi extension of the com- 
pound: football would come to mean ‘that which is characterized by a football: the 
game in which a football is used’. Obviously, in such an exocentric use, the second ele- 
ment still has the same relation as before with the first element. 

Jespersen, however, appears to believe that we still have to do with an endocentric 
compound, in which the relation between A and B would have changed: the second 
element would now refer to the game, and the compound would mean: ‘a game (of ball) 
played with the foot’ (= Means). Did he also believe that softball, in its extension, must 
be interpreted: ‘a game (of ball) which is soft’? ; 

4 If Jespersen had looked for a Time-to-which, as parallel to Place-to-which, he 
probably would not have found it. This may be partly explained by the fact that Place- 
to-which itself is not very frequent (and Time has the habit of imitating Place). One may 
note in this connexion, however, certain formations in which A designates a part of the 
body to which B ‘‘comes”: knee-pants, waistcoat; hip-boots, trunk-hose and, probably, 
breastwork (‘a defensive work of moderate height . . .”), and breast-rail (the upper part 
of a balcony . . .”). In this type, which seems to be improductive today, does A represent 
a place? If not, we have found a new sub-type: ‘‘A= Object to which B comes, reaches”. 
I prefer, however, the spatial interpretation, since the bodily part is taken as a point by 
which extension is measured. 

5 Perhaps it was because Jespersen failed to note the specific relation of minute-hand 
that he was totally unable to account for weathercock, in which B serves the same 
function of ‘measuring, indicating’. Weathercock is one of a dozen compounds that 
Jespersen listed, at the end of his treatment, as representative of the many that ‘‘do not 
fit in anywhere.” A few of these formations are so obvious that it would be slightly 
embarrassing to ‘‘explain’’ them; for others, a look at the NED suffices (almshouse 
originally meant simply ‘a place where alms were kept’; cf. ice-house); others would 
require a serious historical investigation; finally, some of the compounds can be under 
stood only against the background of more contemporary material than Jespersen 
evidently had at his disposal. Because of the unevenness of the problems involved, it 
seemed best not to take up in detail Jespersen’s list of ‘‘unclassifiables.”’ 
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It issurely not unfair to state that Jespersen’s outline reveals not the slightest 
trace of a passion for fine semantic distinctions. 

But not only are Jespersen’s seven groups insufficiently sifted; they are 
very far from representing all of the easy types that he should have accounted 
for before surrendering to the difficiliora. Where is broomstick ? One would 
never guess from the list above that English may form compounds on the 
pattern: ““B is a part of A”’, such as: coat-tail, shirt sleeves; plowshare, sword 
blade; doorknob, bedpost; pumphandle, broomstick; bootstraps, purse- 
strings; radio dial, piano keys, telephone receiver (or bull neck, horse teeth; 
or clergyman, club member etc. etc.). And where is castor oil (mineral oil, 
olive oil, linseed oil) or corn whiskey (rye whiskey, grain alcohol, wood 
alcohol) or cane sugar (beet sugar, corn sugar)? Where are gas black and 
lamp black, wood ashes or coffee grounds or bacon grease, and all the other 
compounds designating B as obtained, extracted, “‘left’’, from A?® The 
omission of broomstick (‘‘B is a part of A’’) has no logical explanation 
whatsoever (the extra-logical explanation will be given later), but the 
absence of castor oil may mean that Jespersen saw no difference between 
this and stone wall; castor- (=‘castor beans’) representing ‘‘A = material 
...” on the same level with stone-. If so, his indifference to minor dis- 
tinctions, already noted, would have led him to ignore major distinctions— 
which is as it must be. 

Now we come to the problem raised at the very beginning: the logical 
consistency of Jespersen’s criteria. What may be seen at first glance is the 
absence of any principle of symmetry: only Time and Place can be paired 
off; what has Means (‘“‘tool or instrument’’) to do with Characterizing 
Feature or with Purpose or with Material? And if we would now add to 
his list the broomstick and castor oil types, where would they fit in? Only 
as no. 8 and no. 9. We have, then, a random group of criteria. Still, it is 
theoretically possible that a random list of criteria, if shrewdly controlled, 


6 One might also ask: ‘‘where are shell-shock and hay fever ? fever blister and heat scars? 
inkspot and watermark ?—that is, examples of A= Agency”? Jespersen’s category 5, in 
which A=‘‘tool or instrument” (of deliberate activity), would hardly cover these 
examples of ‘‘accidental result caused by A.” 

Incidentally, it may be noted that while Jespersen used the formation gas-light to 
exemplify all types of determinative non-appositional compounds, this compound itself 
is nowhere classified. Would he have put gas-light under (5), next to foot-step? This 
would be no worse than marrying mountain range with newspaper. If gas-light means, as 
it usually does, ‘light from a gas-burner’ then its true congeners would be /amp-light and 
candle-light; and, very close, firelight, starlight, moonlight, sunlight; sunbeam, moonbeam. 
Where should we locate this “‘emanation” type, under Jespersen’s Place-from-which? 
As a matter of fact, his Jand-breeze would fit in not too badly. There is a point at which 
Place-from-which and Thing-from-which seem to fuse, both of them drifting slowly in 
the direction of Agency. 
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might manage to avoid the great logical flaw that constantly threatens 
classification: overlapping categories. Let us investigate very clo.ely the 
general principles underlying Jespersen’s categories, beginning with those 
that show subdivision. 

In (1) the first criterium is “reference of B’’ (B represents an activity), 
the second criterium that of “‘relation of A to B” (A may be subject or 
object of activity B). Here, it is very clear that Jespersen makes no pretense 
at completeness of subdivision: A may be subject or object when B is an 
activity, but it need not be (in sun-bathing, the sun neither bathes nor is 
bathed); why does not Jespersen suggest more of the other possibilities? 
For it is only here that he has a right to list any compound in which B refers 
to an action; logic requires that all the possibilities of ‘*B is an action-word” 
be subsumed here. 

In (2) and (3) the first criterium again is Reference (Place, Time), the 
second criterium Relationship; and this time there is no “‘may:”’ Jespersen 
evidently believed that his subdivisions were complete. Apart from the 
fact that they are incomplete, what about his use, here, of a referential 
criterium? Time and Place in themselves are impeccable, and go very 
nicely with Activity: thus, ““A=Activity..., A=Place..., A=Time 
....” But no: it is B that was an Activity, it is A that is Place or Time! So, 
for category 1, Jespersen chooses as first criterium: “‘reference of B;” in 
(2) and (3) he chooses as first criterium: “‘reference of A.’’ Obviously 
categories 1 and 2-3 cannot be mutually exclusive; and, indeed, as the 
reader can see, Jespersen himself offers us examples of “‘B=activity” not 
only in (1) but also in (2) and (3); his “‘may”’ was deliberate: he had no 
intention of subsuming all possibilities of “‘B=Activity’” under B= 
Activity.’? As for the opposite kind of overlapping (A= Place [2] and Time 
[3] appearing also in [1]), he also offers examples; it would seem that 
Jespersen thought of ‘‘Place in, from, to which...” as an entity quite 
distinct from “‘Place.”’ 

But if categories 1 and 2-3 overlap (and if 1, as we have seen, overlaps 
also 4, 5, 6), at least, 2-3 and 4~-5—6—7 could have been mutually exclusive 
if Jespersen had continued to offer as first (and only) criterium: “‘reference 


7 One may also find cases of ‘‘B=Activity’’ for Jespersen’s (4) and (6): fire-drill; 
sneak raid; as for (5), he has allowed all his examples to show B as action-word. 

It must be admitted that Jespersen’s desire to keep the sunshine, sun-worship types 
separate from all the rest of the compounds with B=action-word, is understandable. 
They do seem to represent a special case, though it is not too easy to state precisely why, 
and often difficult to distinguish them. If Jespersen had explained this, if he had taken 
some pains to justify their being treated as a special type of compound within (or not 
quite within) the gas-light type, then he would have been in his rights in presenting them 
**in their own terms.” 
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of A” (one could imagine, after “‘A=Place, Time .. .,”’ the categories: 
““A= Activity, Person, Concrete Object . . .””). Instead, with ““A = Purpose, 
Means, Material, Characterizing Feature,” he has chosen as first criterium 
“relation of A to B’—which in 1-2-3 had served as second criterium. On 
the one hand, Reference (now of B, now of A) subdivided by Relation, on 
the other, Relation—exclusive of Reference! Of the various overlappings 
that must result from such a shift of criteria, I shall mention only one: we 
have already seen that Jespersen’s subdivisions of Place and Time were not 
complete, and to the extensions earlier suggested, I now add: ‘Place for 
which, Time for which B is intended;’’ house dress, evening dress. Thus, 
Purpose turns up as a subdivision of Time and Place, while being offered 
as a main criterium. 

Little wonder that to Jespersen the difficulty of classifying our com- 
pounds was insuperable. But how could he fail to see the inadequacy of 
his categories ? How could any linguist today construct a system of classifi- 
cation based on two (or three) kinds of main criteria? That Jespersen was 
blind to the fiaws of the outline he offered may well be due to his con- 
summate lack of interest in the problem;® as to the second question, it was 
not Jespersen who constructed the outline we have examined: what he 
offers is a simplification of Matzner’s classification of noun compounds 
which appeared a century ago. 

It is sad that a linguist of today cannot go beyond a linguist of the 
nineteenth century; it is sadder still if his work is inferior to his predeces- 
sor’s. And this is the case, here. Matzner did not overlook the types 
broomstick and castor oil;? Matzner’s treatment of the various categories 
sometimes amounted to careful attempts at semantic distinctions (one 
should compare his paragraph on Purpose to the mere string of words that 
Jespersen has offered us). And as for the two shifts of criteria of which 


8 Jespersen was, for example, much more interested in classifying the suffixes of 
English phonetically: to this he devoted 150 pages. 

9 Matzner clearly points out the relation underlying the type castor oil (A="“‘... der 
Gegenstand, aus und von welchem etwas gewonnen wird oder entsteht . . .:”’ I, 527); 
while we find no specific mention of the relation *‘B is a part of A” (broomstick), this 
type is at least represented in his category of Genitival relationship (e.g. shipboard). 

That Jespersen overlooked the exceedingly important shipboard may perhaps be 
explained as follows: in the miscellany represented by M&atzner’s Genitival group, there 
appeared also examples of the verbal type sunshine; Jespersen extracted this one parti- 
cular type, expanding it slightly, and placed it in direct connexion with its opposite 
sun-worship (illustrated by Matzner under ‘‘Accusatival relationship’), in order to 
construct his category 1. Not only did Jespersen overlook the logical flaw involved in 
setting up this category without warning (note 7): he apparently forgot to go back to 
Matzner’s Genitival group and rescue shipboard. That he never sensed its absence is 
strange. 
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Jespersen is guilty, one of these was avoided completely by Matzner, since 
his verbal type sunshine was classified, along with shipboard, under 
“genitive relationship,” his sun-worship under “‘accusative relationship;” 
he did not commit himself to the main criterium: ““B= Activity.” The sin 
of the second shift was at least mitigated; it is true that Matzner begins his 
types of “‘prepositional relationship” with the referential ‘Place in which 
...ete.,”!0 “Time in which...,” and follows them by the relational 
categories ‘““Characterizing Feature’”’ etc. But he did not present these 
relational types on the same level with Place and Time: they are offered 
simply as so many varieties, unnumbered, of ‘‘Miscellaneous Types.”’!! 
This shows that while Matzner was not able to avoid slipping from refer- 
ence to relationship, he was clearly aware of the irregularity involved; 
otherwise, he would not have subordinated his patiently-wrought treatment 
of Purpose, for example, to the level of Miscellanea. It is regrettable that 
what troubled the scholarly conscience of Matzner in 1860 gave no pause 
to Jespersen in 1940; and that instead of attempting to develop creatively 
Ma§atzner’s very important contribution to English word formation (though 
based on Grimm’s treatment of German compounds, it transformed its 
model considerably), Jespersen was so largely content to copy what he did 
not suppress. !2 

10 To illustrate Place-to-which, Matzner offered side-glance, church-goer; with 
the more worldly Jespersen, we find side-glance,.play-goer. (Incidentally, do not 
both church-goer and play-goer belong to the verbal type of category 1? Cf. also street- 
walker.) 

11 Jt should be insisted upon that the main categories of Matzner (which he con- 
structed to include also appositional and copulative compounds) were logically flawless. 
He has two main headings: ‘*The two elements belong to the same ‘case’”’ (apposition; 
copulative cps.) and ‘*The two elements belong to different cases.” Under the second, 
he distinguishes between those compounds in which A may be considered a direct case 
of B (Genitival and Accusatival relationships) and those in which A’s relation to B can 
be explained only by recourse to a preposition (thus A would represent a ‘‘prepositional 
case,” with the preposition missing); it is with the prepositional types, obviously, that 
he places the six other categories we know from Jespersen. Though his ruling concept 
was the unwieldy one of “‘case,” still Matzner had a ruling concept, and Jespersen had 
none. 

12 It must be admitted in Jespersen’s favor that one of his suppressions was well- 
inspired. Matzner had included, along with Characterizing Feature, Material, Means 
and Purpose, a fifth type: “‘A=that with which a Person B concerns himself or works:” 
ale-wife, blacksmith etc. This category not only offers a blend of reference and relation 
but is superfluous, being a subdivision of Purpose. Jespersen deleted the category as such 
while borrowing certain examples of the blacksmith type for a comparison with the 
shoemaker type, which he offers in a comment on his category 1. 

As for Koziol (Handbuch der Englischen Wortbildungslehre, Heidelberg, 1937), he 
offers no improvements on MAatzner; his only change (apart from simplification) was to 
omit entirely Matzner’s few subdivisions of Place and Time, presenting these two un- 
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We must take up, then, where Matzner left off; we must face, as Matzner 
faced it, the logical flaw involved in going from Place . . . to something 
like Purpose . . .; and we must refuse to make the shift which Matzner 
thought could not be avoided. In our search for first criteria we must com- 
mit ourselves to a classification based either exclusively on relationship or 
exclusively on reference. The second possibility will probably be immedi- 
ately rejected by the reader: “‘if we are seeking the relation of A to B, why 
proceed indirectly, appealing first to reference?’ Let us, then, seek a 
classification based on relationship. 

The minimum that can be expected from such a reclassification is that 
it be able to accommodate, within relational categories, all of the types of 
Mitzner-Jespersen, both relational and referential; we must hope that it 
will accommodate far more. In either case, the categories must be conceived 
more broadly, more abstractly than were the ones we have been consider- 
ing. 

Perhaps we can begin to make our way to broader relational concepts by 
using and combining the ones we already have. There are six in all: the 
four that Jespersen borrowed from Matzner (Means, Purpose, Characteriz- 
ing Feature, Material) and the two he failed to borrow: “‘B is a part of A”’ 
(broomstick) and “‘B is obtained from A” (castor-oil). Of these six, the two 
that ask most obviously to be combined are Characterizing Feature and 
Material; surely the two categories represent only two aspects of the one 
relationship: ‘‘A is contained in AB.” In gold ring, AB contains, perhaps, 
only gold; in sandpaper, AB contains much more than sand;} still, of 
both alike it is true that “A is somehow, to some extent, contained, 





sifted references as ‘‘Spatial and Temporal Relationships.’ Was this his way of bridging 
the gap between the two levels of criteria? 

What a singular lack of interest in the semantic problems of English compounding 
has marked the century after the appearance of Matzner’s classification! No one has 
attempted to carry his results further, nor has he been challenged (except by Nils 
Bergsten who, in his thesis, A Study on Compound Substantives in English, Uppsala 1911, 
attempted to replace Matzner’s categories by others based on the theories of Noreen). 
An even greater indifference seems to have characterized German scholarship; at least, 
in 1939, John T. Carr (Nominal Compounds in Germanic, Oxford) was able to say that, 
with the exception of one brief article, no contribution to the semantic analysis of Ger- 
manic compounds had been offered since Grimm! Perhaps the century-long stagnation is 
to be partly explained by the fact that for some decades the energy that might have gone 
into a re-investigation of such problems was devoted to endless debates on defining the 
compoundness of a compound. 

13 If the lesser quantity of A contained in AB is actually the criterium for distinguishing 
Characterizing Feature from Material, it is odd that Jespersen has included in (6), by the 
side of sandpaper, the compound mountain-range: what does a mountain range contain 
besides mountains ? 
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comprehended in B.” Let us accept this larger idea as one of our main 
categories. 

There are two more types that can be rather easily combined: “A= 
Means...” and “A=Source of Extraction etc.:” of both handwriting 
and castor oil it may be said that B is produced thanks to A; in the first, A 
is the instrument, in the second, A is the source, in this case the physical, 
substantial source. But “‘source”’ may transcend such concrete limitations, 
and Source, thus expanded, spiritualized, will comprehend Means. Thus, 
we have a second main category: “‘A is somehow the source of B.”’ This 
leaves us with only two to account for: Purpose, and the type broomstick, 
which cannot be combined. 

What shall we do with them? It is obvious what we must do with 
broomstick, which Jespersen ignored, which MAatzner included but did not 
isolate, and which is to be defined: “‘B is a part of A.”’ This represents the 
reverse of our first new category; now we have a pair of opposites: ‘‘A is 
contained in B”’ (sandpaper, gold ring) and “‘B is contained in A”’ (broom- 
stick). Perhaps the two mutually exclusive categories may be symbolized, 
very roughly (only the element-contained being indicated), by @=“‘A is 
contained in B’”’ and ®=“‘B is contained in A” (compare, for example, 
orange seed=(B) with seed orange=@). 

Now, only Purpose is left. This, in its turn, can be seen as the opposite 
of our second category: if the types handwriting and castor oil somehow 
indicate that A is the source of B, surely all the various compounds of 
Purpose present A as the destination, end of B. In this contrast between 
Source and Destination, we have a dynamic rather than a static contrast: 
we feel movement, as B tends now away from, now toward, A; this might 
be indicated by the symbols: AB (‘““A=Source”) and A<-B (“A= 
Destination”’); compare cane sugar (A—>B) with sugar cane (A<-B). 

By the procedure of combination and opposition, then, we have been 
able to reduce the six relational categories of Matzner to four, which fall 
into two pairs of mutually exclusive concepts, more broadly conceived. In 
order to test the comprehensiveness of our new relational categories, let us 
now turn to the referential types, to see whether these may be accomodated 
somewhere within @, ®, A>B and A<-B. 

If we begin with Place and Time and their subdivisions, it is clear that 
the type “‘A=Place in which B is found” (i.e. to which B “‘belongs’’), may 
be placed under ®); in sea gull, field mouse ; pond lily, water cress ; roadstand, 
wayside inn, A contains B, as a place “‘contains;”’ and in the following 
examples of “‘A = Time in which B is found:” spring frost, fall rain; summer 
crop, spring flowers; evening newspaper, morning mail, A contains B in the 
mysterious way in which Time contains. 
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As for ““A=Place from which . . .” (land breeze; cf. also spring water; 
kitchen fats; store clothes), we have to do with AB; here also belongs the 
less frequent type I have added: ““A=Time from which...”: Ming 
bronze, 18th-century snuffbox. The third division of Place (“‘A=Place to 
which .. .””) belongs obviously to A<-B: not only side glance but New 
York express, Tokyo flight (as well as the type knee-pants discussed earlier). 

We are now left with Extent of Time (and Space), which, if all goes well, 
should fit within the only one of our four categories not yet tapped: @; I 
suggest, specifically, that it represents a variety of Characterizing Feature. 
And if the reader wonders what /ife annuity has to do with sandpaper, I 
advise him to forget about /ife annuity (which, like most of the examples in 
Jespersen’s list belongs rather to Purpose), and think instead of 2-hour 
discussion; moreover, I remind him that sandpaper etc. do not exhaust the 
possibilities of Characterizing Feature: we find also 3-foot pole, 8-inch 
pipe length; a concrete object, just like Time and Space, can be character- 
ized by its own “‘extent”’, its size (which it “‘contains”). Thus, alongside 
2-foot pole, we shall place 2-hour discussion, 3-day trek, l-night stand; and 
2-mile march, 100-yard dash, and, 2-ocean war.'4 

The two verbal types are easy. Sunshine and sun worship, these perfect 
opposites, fall under AB and A<-B, respectively. Surely the subject is 
the ‘‘source”’ of its own activity (in putting sunshine under A—B, we are 
merely adding Agent to Agency); and in sun-worship (A<-B), the sun is 
that toward which the worship is directed. 

Thus we see that both the referential and the relational types of Matzner- 
Jespersen can be included in our two pairs of relational criteria: the static 
a) and ®), and the dynamic A—B and A<B.!5 

The scheme just proposed has two advantages over the one we have just 
torn to pieces: it is logically conceived, and therefore neater and more 
pleasing aesthetically ; it is also far more comprehensive. By this I mean not 
only that e.g. the main category @ is broader than the single category 

14 Under Characterizing Feature Jespersen offers no examples of the 3-member type 
of compounds that has become so frequent in the last few decades (at least in America): 
kick-pleat skirt, shawl-collar dress; gate-leg table, roll-top desk; 2-button glove, 4-motor 
bomber; full-size sheets, full-length portraits; high protein foods, high-proof whiskey; 
2-foot pole etc. (See my article in Modern Language Notes, December 1944). Jespersen 
does offer in (2): all-night club; but one may wonder whether all-night is not a (compound) 
adverb rather than a (compound) noun. 

15 The reader will surely understand that it was only for purposes of quick demon- 
stration that I purported to ‘‘derive’’ my set of categories from those of Matzner and 
Jespersen—as in a kind of parlor game. Actually I arrived at it, very slowly, basing my- 
self on the analysis of a rather large number of examples; it is because I found 


my classificetion capable of accomodating all my material that I make bold to offer it 
here. 
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Material or the single category Characterizing Feature, but that it is 
broader than the two together. @ means “‘A is somehow comprehended 
in B; B somehow comprehends A, involves A, concerns A, is ‘about’ A”’!6 
(and may thus accommodate not only Jove story [which looks like 
Jespersen’s newspaper]'’ but also baseball-score or traffic case, not satisfac- 
torily accounted for by either of the narrower labels); @ is a category that 
can be stretched. The same is true of the rest; and I believe that the four of 
them together may be able to account for all possibilities of determinative, 
non-appositional compounding in the English language. These possibilities 
are surely not “endless.” 

But if I offer these (perhaps) comprehensive categories to take the place 
of those that have served for a century, it is not because I feel that they 
represent a “‘result;”’ rather, I hope that they will represent a beginning, 
offering a more spacious framework within which future research may 
proceed more profitably and hopefully than before: research dedicated to 
the proposition that all compounds are endowed by their creators with the 
right to belong somewhere. 

Even as a framework for future research, however, the classification | 
have offered still leaves much to be desired; the four main categories are 
comfortably vague and elastic, but for that very reason we feel the need for 
sub-categories, which should be as concrete and precise as possible, in 
compensation. It is not enough to know, or believe, or hope, that any 
compound may be accommodated, somewhere, within our four categories; 
we will want to know just where, exactly, it will go. We need a system of 
sub-classifications. 

Since what we are looking for are finer and finer relational distinctions, 
it might be assumed as obvious that we should seek to break down each 
main relational division in terms of sub-relations, analyzing, for example, 
the different ways in which one entity may be “‘comprehended”’ in another 
(this would serve for both @ and ®), or the different types of “‘source” 
and of ‘“‘destination’—still limiting ourselves to relation exclusive of 
reference, as we did with our main categories. Instead, I shall propose the 
opposite procedure: that the main areas, constructed according to criteria 
of pure relationship, be divided, first, exclusively according to reference— 
which means, of course, the reference of both A and B. 


16 Note that OE abutan<on butan meant ‘on the outside of’, i.e. ‘containing’. 

17 As concerns the particular formation newspaper, which to Jespersen was a paper 
‘containing’ news, I prefer to see this, like trade journal, under Purpose: ‘B is for, B is 
devoted to, A’. I believe, that is, that in both cases we have to do, primarily, with a 
journalistic institution. (Incidentally, I have not pointed out all the cases of possible 
mis-classification by Jespersen.) 
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But the reader may again object, as I imagined him objecting earlier, in 
regard to the main categories: “if we are seeking the (sub-)relations between 
A and B, why proceed indirectly, appealing first to reference?” I would 
answer that, whereas it was surely preferable to seek our main divisions in 
terms that transcend reference (in terms that also transcend exact transla- 
tion), the sub-relations, which we should like to be as specific as possible, 
are best found via reference. To break down general concepts, such as the 
four we have, into more and more specific ideas or relations is, actually, 
impossible, without taking account of reference. And the best way to 
take account of reference is to accept it whole-heartedly as criterium, 
allowing ourselves to be limited by it so that, within the limits it imposes, 
the specific “‘ideas”’ will show up more clearly. I believe there is an inevitable 
connection between reference and the more specific relations, and it seems 
more convenient to think of relation as determined by reference than 
the reverse. Moreover, while I could never think of offering a systematic 
breakdown of all possible sub-relations, I believe I can construct a 
reasonably systematic breakdown of references, which will lead us to new 
sub-relations. 

The scheme that I have thought of has both a concentrated and an ex- 
panded form; the former, based upon quite conventional criteria, represents 
the following classification of the noun: 

Person 

Animal 

Concrete Object, Substance, Condition 
Place 

Time 

Activity 

Miscellaneous Abstract Entities 


SAU WN 


The first two divisions are animate, the rest inanimate; 5, 6, 7 are abstract, 
3 and 4 are mainly concrete, but not entirely so: Place may be conceived 
also abstractly (‘a sphere of operations’), and the last entry under 3, 
“Concrete Condition” would seem to be a blend of abstract and concrete. 
I use this term to refer to such phenomena as wart, wrinkle, scar, wound, 
blister, freckle, stain, hole, tear; as well as words referring to ‘‘shape and 
arrangement:’’ mass, heap, lump, drop, ring (of smoke), etc. (cf. also the 
range of mountain range). These are not objects or substances in the usual 
sense, yet they are concrete, since they have physical extension.!® 

18 If the category of ‘“‘concrete condition” is valid, it very probably should include much 
more than has been indicated above (I shall suggest later that ice may be a condition). 

As for Concrete Object (and, occasionally, Substance), it may often be very helpful 
to make special subdivisions for (a) parts of the body and (b) plants. 

The terms Object and Substance, themselves, correspond more or less to Thing-Word 
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The expansion of this scheme follows automatically from our decision 
to consider the reference of both elements of the compound, at the same 
time: if A is anything from | to 7 and B is anything from | to 7, then there 
are theoretically possible 49 referential combinations, all of which are 
(perhaps) realized in the language. Compare: 


Bl B2 B3 
Al Roosevelt man Al family pet Al Ford car 
A2 cowboy A2_ sheep dog A2 pig-tail 
A3 gumshoe detective A3 shell fish A3 _ shoe-string 
A4 country cousin A4 field mouse A4 Brussels carpet 
AS day nurse AS may fly AS morning coffee 
A6 maintenance man A6 draught-horse A6 frying pan 
A7_ glamor girl A7 flu virus!9 A7 quality eggs 

B4 BS B6 
Al_ Rockefeller estate Al Tommy Tucker Time’ Al _ police action 
A2_ dog kennel A2_ oyster season A2_ horse laugh 
A3 red-light district A3 Ice Age A3 mortar fire 
A4 Virginia farm A4 Paris evening A4 church wedding 
AS summer home AS Saturday morning AS morning prayers 
A6 swimming pool A6 wash day A6 picnic drowning 
A7_ charm school A7 Courtesy Week A7 beauty sleep 





B7 

Al leatherneck alertness 

A2_ horse sense 

A3 shoe sizes 

A4 stage presence 

AS twilight splendor 

A6 combat efficiency 

A7 prestige value?° 
or Countable, and Mass-Word. Plurals, as may be imagined, are often troublesome; 
sometimes they seem to go with Substance (cf. asfoetida bag, tea-bag, sand-bag, and 
bean-bag =‘a bag full of beans’; incidentally, Jespersen does not recognize, as Matzner 
did, the sub-relation *‘B is full of A’); sometimes it is as if plurals represent a third 
possibility. 

(I realize that to suggest a number of subdivisions for 3 and none whatever for the 
infinitely complicated items 5, 6, 7, is highly disproportionate.) 

19 I am classifying the flu of flu virus under 7, instead of under 6, where some might 
prefer to place it (since a disease may be thought of as a process). 

20 One will note (probably with some mental discomfort) that within the different 
groups just listed, the logical relation shifts at random. Even if I had desired, I probably 
could not have kept it constant, since not all of the referential types can be found in all 
of the main categories. A more complete presentation would have included indications 
of the distribution of the 49 referential combinations. This I have not yet worked out to 
my satisfaction. But it would seem that while a few of the types belong to only one of 
the main categories, and a few others (including, obviously, A3B3) go through all four 
the average is slightly over 2 relational categories for each compound reference. This 
would give us, then, a good 100 subdivisions. 
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If we now take together the four main divisions and the 49 sub-divisions, 
we may state that, theoretically, we have a way of accounting, in consider- 
able detail, for every possibility of compounding; if @, ®, A—B and 
A<B represent the total number of relationships, and if the referential 
classification is also complete, no imaginable type of compound is excluded. 
But the important question is, will it work? 

This means first of all, can it be applied (since only the distinctions of 1 
and 2 are immediately recognizable)? Perhaps we might sum up the 
difficulties presented by 3-7 as follows: (a) the distinction between 3 and 4; 
(b) the distinction between 3 and 7, i.e. roughly, between concrete and 
abstract entities in general ; (c) the total range of 5 and of 6—which means, 
mainly, the distinction between 5-6 and 7. (As for the miscellaneous 
nature of 7 in itself, this is no problem for the moment.) In dealing with 
the difficulties described in (b) and (c), I would suggest that, at the begin- 
ning, all doubtful cases be relegated to 7: if we do not know whether or 
not a certain element of our compounds refers to Time, whether or not it 
refers to Activity; or if we hesitate between the labels ‘‘abstract’”’ and 
“concrete,” let all such cases be treated as miscellaneous abstract entities. 
As for the distinction between Place and Thing (is a bed a place?), I 
would again suggest a temporizing policy; I would not like to see bed in 7, 
but we may simply make a separate pile of Place? Thing? examples, until 
we can make up our minds. In either case, we would work first with the 
clear-cut examples, and these far outweigh the rest. We can tell ourselves, 
at the beginning: “‘Categories 1 and 2 are clear by nature; 3, 4, 5, 6 are 
clear by pronouncement (they will contain only clear-cut cases of what 
they designate); and 7 is all the rest (except for Place ?-Thing?).” 

In that way we could begin. For I conceive of this scheme as an en- 
couragement to practise, to train our poor powers of discrimination; and 
we may begin this practise with a considerable confidence, knowing that 
the “‘mechanism” of our referential-relational criteria will, in varying 
degrees, be always working for us. For example, in seeking the distinction 
between Place and Object, we may, in a directly contrastive move, make 
combinations of B3 and B4 with the same kind of A (and of A3 and A4 
with the same kind of B), locating the pair of combinations within one of 
the main categories, in order to compare their behavior. Either they will 
coincide within the same sub-relation or they will not; in the former case 
the problem disappears, temporarily; in the latter, we are in a position 
to analyze microscopically the clear-cut examples of both 3 and 4, 
for the light they may shed on the doubtful cases; given the very narrow 
limits in which both will appear, some light should certainly be forth- 
coming. 
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As for our chances of ultimately solving problems (b) and (c), where no 
such pointed contrast such as Place vs. Object may be in question, we will 
still be greatly helped by a study of each of the items concerned, in all of 
its possible combinations. It is a matter of simple arithmetic that every one 
of our 7 items can appear in 13 different combinations (most of which 
will appear in 2 or more of the main areas); thus Time, for example, which 
shows 7 combinations in B5 (as B remains fixed and A moves from | to 7) 
will also appear once in each of the 6 other groups, as AS. Is it not evident 
that of the many kinds of Time that exist in our compounds, not all of 
these kinds, nor the same ones of these kinds, will repeat themselves in all 
13 combinations, or in each of the four main divisions? In this way Time 
will be classifying itself, to a certain extent, and thus may help us to 
recognize the ““Time-quality’”’ of examples that we had first relegated to 7. 
So, Activity, to some extent, will classify itself in its 13 combinations; even 
‘Miscellaneous Abstract Entities’? should get considerably sifted in the 
process (to say nothing of 3 and 4—and 1 and 2). To the extent that this 
works—i.e. to the extent that each of the 13 combinations differs from the 
others, in the same main area, and to the extent that we can interpret the 
data offered us—we shall slowly be able to classify, for our purposes, the 
clear-cut items and to recognize the unclear items. 

Now, the ultimate goal toward which we are working, and for the sake 
of which the referential system was just proposed, is the distinction of more 
and more precise sub-relations. If the connexion I insisted upon then (but 
did not illustrate) between referential limitation and sub-relation was not 
immediately clear to the reader, it must have become so as he has con- 
sidered the implications of the 49-fold breakdown of reference. Indeed, it 
occasionally happens that a certain referential combination, within a 
certain main category, will give automatically, mechanically, the sub- 
relation. 

If, for example, we let B be a Time and A a concrete substance (A3bB5), 
and place this combination under @, we seem to get only the sub-relation 
“*B is characterized by the use, development of a certain means or material :” 
Bronze Age, Iron Age etc. (Ice Age is quite different, but I should say that 
here ice represents a condition.) Or, consider A4B2 under AB; in what 
way is an animal apt to “come from” a certain place? One may think of 
migration; but the only compounds I have found involve the relation of 
“coming as an export: Shetland pony, Rhode Island red, guinea pig. 
Finally, if we place A7B3 under A<-B, the relation, which must be that 
of Purpose, seems to be only the purpose of preserving-maintaining 
(beauty-cream, beauty vitamins, health breads, energy foods; life boat, -belt, 
-net etc. ; safety-lamp, -pin, valve etc.)—or, of destroying, if we include under 
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7 (instead of 6; see note 19) references to ‘ailments’: headache powder, 
cough drop.?4 

Only seldom does the system work for us with such mechanical (and 
obvious) precision; more often it will offer us a cluster of sub-relations 
which we must try to distinguish for ourselves; in some cases, a given 
referential combination in a certain area seems to present us with a small 
chaos. Thus, for example, A3B3, within A<-B will give us Purpose; but 
what are the various purposes represented by tapestry needle and hypo- 
dermic needle, foot stool and piano stool, pin cushion and sofa cushion, dish 
pan and dust pan, sweat band and hat band, eyeglass and wine glass? This 
is one of the many cases where only patience, intelligence, and the accumu- 
lation of many examples can help us. Perhaps the most difficult of all the 
problems of distinguishing sub-relations will be offered by the verbal 
type under A<-B (that under A->B is much easier, though complicated 
enough: sunshine, bowel movement, real-estate boom); even when A is 
broken down we will still be left with e.g. nail-biting, car-sharing, window- 
washing, lip-reading ; body massage, shipwreck, street repairs, oyster roast to 
cope with. And as for the “‘automatic classification” of Activity afforded by 
our permutations and combinations with B6 (and A6), unfortunately for 
our purposes here, they will be mainly sifting out intransitive, not transi- 
tive concepts: the distinction between horse laugh, catcall (A2B6) and 
morning exercise, evening prayers (A5B6) will help us little. 


21 A particularly interesting example of the influence of reference upon relation has 
to do with the two types pointed out by Matzner-Jespersen: Characterizing Feature and 
Material. As we have seen, these were presented as main categories, apparently distinct 
the one from the other, and of equal weight. Actually, of the 49 referential subdivisions 
that can theoretically appear in @ (and a couple of dozen may appear), only one can 
accomodate both relations: only with A3B3 (sand paper, wool dress) can one speak of 
Characterizing Feature and Material; with all the rest, Material is excluded. A3B6 gives 
something like dress rehearsal; A3B2 wart-hog; A3B1 white-collar worker; A6B6-7 whoop- 
ing-cough; A6B1 yes man; A7B6 labor dispute; A7B3 first-class material etc. Moreover, 
not all of A3B3 can give Material, only A3bB3a, b (wool dress, wool material); with 
A3cB3 we get the type Joaf sugar, ball fringe, print butter, plug tobacco; with A3aB3a: 
motor boat, machine gun, bagpipe, brake drum, slide rule. Thus, only a certain part of 
one referential combination gives the ‘‘main logical category” of Material. Moreover, 
when this sub-relation does appear, it may fuse indistinguishably with Characterizing 
Feature; compare, for example, with foods: cinnamon bun, lemon pie, chocolate pie, apple 
pie, deep-dish apple-pie, batter bread (where A= 100% of AB); at what point has our 
cook passed from one logical category to another? 

It is only within referential limitations that meaningful statements can be made about 
the sub-relations and their inter-connexions. A3B3 should be studied separately; the 
“Worter und Sachen”’ problems that may arise here (and I have pointed out only one of 
anumber of similar problems) will have practically no parallels in the other 48 compound 
references (occasionally, A2B3 will remind us of A3B3). 
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It will often happen, then, that the distinction between sub-relations 
will present great difficulties—in addition to those offered by referential 
distinction. But it seems highly likely that the system just described will 
help us to progress, and it is completely obvious that it will help us to 
begin. We can begin our attempt to conquer vast horizons in a most modest 
cautious way: the existence of the many subdivisions represents already a 
division of labor. The psychological advantage of this partitioning should 
be evident; the smallness of the units will encourage us to strive for large- 
ness. Precisely because one may work, piece by piece, with any one of the 
referential combinations, being responsible, at the moment, only for the 
piece that has been selected, then, protected from the impact of “‘all the 
rest,”” one may have the courage, at last, to look for all possible varieties of 
compounds, probing for every sub-relation, every semantic nuance that 
the particular small grouping affords. Working within such a framework, 
we can afford to face that multiplicity given by linguistic creativity, from 
which Jespersen preferred to remain aloof (‘‘the analysis of the possible 
sense-relations can never be exhaustive . . .””); we can rejoice, as happy as 
kings, in the kaleidoscopic appearance of the world awaiting us, being 
assured of its underlying order.22 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


& 


22 [ speak of the difficulty of distinguishing between references and between sub- 
relations; I have said nothing of the difficulty of distinguishing between the 4 main 
relational categories. Can one always recognize @, ®, A—B and A<-B? I should say 
that if we understand the meaning of our compounds and if we have a decent corpus of 
examples, we will, mainly, not have to hesitate. And in the few cases where choice 
appears difficult, we may find that the difficult types come in great blocks. For example, 
consider mountain-range, and the many other compounds in which B refers to shape, 
mass, extension: land mass, sand dune; sandpile (ragpile etc.), haystack ; shell mound, dung 
hill; melon balls, snowball, snowflake (soap-flakes), snowdrop, tear drop, chocolate drop, 
butter pat, sugarloaf and many, many others (a type never before isolated, to my know- 
ledge). Shall we assign these to @, as representing subtle variants of Material ? Compare 
smoke ring and gold ring; snowball and rubber ball; sand bar and iron bars. Or perhaps 
they belong under ®); perhaps in snowball the real entity is snow, and bail refers only to 
an aspect of this entity, to its shape; must not an entity contain its own shape and not 
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the reverse? And if sugarloaf, for example, is placed under ®, it will offer a perfect con- 
trast to loaf sugar (print butter, etc.), which can only be interpreted as @. 

But is it really true that in snowball the second element represents only an aspect of the 
first? Is it not more natural to think of ‘a “ball” containing snow’ than of the reverse? 
Perhaps, after all, snowball and sugarloaf belong under @. This would mean, of course, 
that must then accommodate both sugarloaf and loaf sugar—an apparent absurdity. 
How, how, shall we classify sugarloaf and snowball, these reminders of the philosophical 
problem of Entity and Aspect? Whatever the answer, I know at least that we can find 
hundreds of examples of the easily recognizable, snowball type: it is a “‘great’’ type. 
Thus we should not worry overmuch; the great types abide our classification; our first 
task is to isolate them. 

Another problem which may have occurred to the reader: will not the procedure of 
using referential limitations as a guide to sub-relations, lead, if rigidly carried out, to 
over-classification? It will surely mean that we must separate water-power from horse- 
power, because a horse is a horse; we must separate also hay fever from trench fever. 
Is this not absurd ? I think we will know only at the end whether or not it is absurd; if it 
is, the flaw can be rather easily remedied. But a method of classification which is only 
semi-systematic can never be remedied. And we should not appreciate too highly our 
ability to distinguish such obvious similarities as those connecting horse power and 
water power, trench fever and hay fever; what each pair has in common, any idiot can 
see. Perhaps the language has other analogies, less obvious, more consequential, to 
show us. 











Discussion 





LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND LINGUISTIC 
ENGINEERING! 


DWIGHT BOLINGER 


There are two approaches to language which ought to be comple- 
mentary but at the moment seem to be going different ways. The one is 
primarily concerned with data, the other with models of description, hence 
with procedure. The danger to a data-oriented approach is that it becomes 
intuitive and difficult to communicate to co-workers (unless it restricts 
itself very severely), or, worse, at inexpert hands, ends in a hodge-podge. 
The danger to a procedure-oriented approach is that it may skimp the 
data, or, worse, head off on a false premise and end with an elaborate 
demonstration of an untruth. There are risks in becoming infatuated with 
data. There are at least equal risks in becoming so infatuated with models 
drawn from formal logic and mathematics that when relevant data are 
inconvenient they are thrown out. 

This rift is unnecessary. It does not promote the interests of our science 
to accentuate it. Linguists must achieve the professional maturity to 
realize that “‘no one can say for sure what a new study ought to do in order 
to achieve powerful results,” and that it is possible to ‘‘admire the work 
of Pavlov and Skinn'r but also the work of Freud and Piaget.’’ 2 Of course 
if one goes to Freud expecting the precision of Pavlov, one is bound to be 
disappointed; similarly if one expects to find in Pavlov the scope of Freud. 

We have been served for a long time with warnings against focusing on 
mind, intuition, meaning, and the other footholds in our private world 
that are so difficult to make public. The signs are all over the place. Any 
scientist who uses them knows that he must do so with caution; but once 
he has schooled himself in this, if he is to grasp more than a trivial amount 
of his field he must once more let go. He must become, like a good general 
practitioner in medicine, himself a perambulating diagnostic instrument. 


1 IT am indebted to Fred. W. Householder, Jr., for his criticism of the first draft of this 
rejoinder (implying no endorsement of the present draft, of course), and for other sug- 
gestions acknowledged below. 

2 Roger Brown in Language XXXV (1959), p. 718. 
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There are risks in trusting him, but any discipline will be the poorer for a 
refusal to do so. The general practitioner knows something that the 
clinician often forgets, and since this knowledge of his is a principle of 
good science at least as important as the cautions against mind-stuff, I am 
going to give it a paragraph to itself: 

In the taxonomy of the natural sciences, there is no substitute for the 
painstaking, concentrated hand-picking of examples, by the hundreds or 
thousands if need be. Failure to do this, building an elaborate super- 
structure on the foundation of a handful of specimens, may reveal you as a 
hard-working mathematician, but it betrays you as a lazy scientist. 

Again, there is no harm in this if it offers itself as a program and not as a 
description. It becomes a description only when it is applied to masses of 
data and necessarily modified in the process. Transformational analysis is 
such a model. As it stands on the books today, it is scarcely more than a 
proposal, albeit a tremendously fertile one. It holds great promise for the 
eventual automation of certain operations involving linguistic data. It is a 
subtle calculus that enables the grammarian to formulate relationships 
among structures by means of rules that can be consistently applied to 
generate one from another. It is not generative in the sense that it produces 
any structures—as a pure calculus it can, of course, make rules to procreate 
types that do not exist anywhere, but its practitioners would recognize this 
as a mathematical game; it is generative only in the sense that it takes 
previously identified structures a, b, c,...n and defines the steps in 
getting from one to another. These structures are its given; they are the 
transformationist’s contact with reality. Where did they come from? We 
are intuitively aware of declarative, interrogative, and negative sentences. 
Or are we? Is it an intuitive prior awareness of these types, or an intuitive 
recognition of them after they have been pointed out to us (however long 
ago in our folklore, or in our own schooling, the first recognition may have 
been)? It is hardly possible that a, b, c,. . . n do not include some check 
points that are not at a given moment in our intuitive awareness, but may 
be brought to our intuitive recognition by someone who goes to sources 
that have not been consulted before, or not consulted enough—say the 
short utterances that are thrown from speaker to speaker in the excitement 
of conversation, rather than the reflective utterances of the lecture platform 
or the printed page. There is no conflict of interests here. I merely wish to 
emphasize the interdependence of our discipline. Transformational analysis, 
like all such procedural models, needs all the help it can get from those 
who collect and classify as a prelude to the formulation of genetic or 
generative relationships. 

When two works appear in the same year both containing the word 
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structure in their titles, comparison is inevitable, though in fairness to both 
the chronology should be kept in mind—one can hardly expect to find in 
A a due appreciation of B, and vice versa. If on top of this unavoidable 
failure to take account, there is a radical difference in aim, misunder- 
standings are hard to escape. The one is tempted to judge the other by its 
own standards and find it wanting, as husbands and wives often do even 
though they cannot get along without each other. 

So it was only natural for my Jnterrogative Structures of American 
English to be tossed into the cockpit with Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures, 
despite the complementary difference of the two studies—the one to 
locate and identify the check points along a part of the a, b, c, . . . n chain 
of structures, the other to take sample points and devise a circuitry be- 
tween them. My study would have been improved by an acquaintance 
with transformational analysis. I think it may not be immodest for me to 
say that the reverse is also true. 

In his review of my monograph,‘ R. B. Lees reveals what happens when 
we turn from a study of one nature to a study of a different nature and 
carry our persuasions with us. You enter a pharmacy wanting a malted 
milk. There is no soda fountain. You are disappointed, and blame your 
disappointment on a deficiency in the establishment rather than on your 
mistake in wandering into the wrong store. 


3 I put this down not to be quarrelsome but as an instance of what can happen when 
even the best of analyses tries to carry its procedures too far. In his Syntactic Structures 
Chomsky proposes that we can account for the falling intonation of interrogative-word 
questions on the basis of a sequence of two transformations, Tg and Tw1. The effect of 
the first is ‘‘in part to convert the intonation from one of these to the other [i.e., to 
reverse the terminal fall and terminal rise],’’ and since the second has the same effect, 
and in the transformational history is applied after the first, there is a double reversal, 
with the result that the intonation of interrogative-word questions is like that of de- 
claratives. The proposal takes no account of the many interrogative-word questions 
(e.g., all the reclamatories) and yes-no questions (all the assertives with rising intonation) 
in which the opposite of what is assumed is true. Chomsky’s error stands as a curious 
example of how two different interpretations of the same bit of grammatical imagery 
can lead to opposite conclusions. He and Jespersen both picture questions as “‘doing 
something to” statements, and both conceive of certain questions as being ‘‘added to” 
other questions (for Jespersen, Modern English Grammar IV, §18.7 [2]; this gives a 
“‘question raised to the second power’’). But where Chomsky’s train of thought runs 
something like this, “‘What a question does to a statement is reverse its direction—there- 
fore, another added question would reverse it again and give a lowered pitch,” Jespersen’s 
train runs like this, ““What a question does to a statement is raise its pitch—therefore, 
another added question would raise it some more and give an extra-high pitch.” Chomsky 
goes off on the tangent of interrogative-word questions. Jespersen goes off on the tangent 
of echo questions. Both are right, and both are wrong. 

4 Word XVI (1960), 119-125. 
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I am not sure that /nterrogative Structures merits any further ventilation 
in these pages. I am quite sure, however, that the issue of indigestion on the 
one hand and undernourishment on the other does deserve a thorough 
airing, and it is with that in mind rather than just a defense of my mono- 
graph—since anyway a lawyer who pleads his own case has a fool for a 
client—that I offer this rejoinder. My purpose is to show that whatever the 
demerits of a data-oriented approach, it is indispensable as a foundation to 
a procedure-oriented one the moment the latter leaves the realm of theory 
and enters that of description. 

It is indispensable in two senses. First, to supply the check points al- 
ready referred to, without which there can be no transformational analysis 
since there would be nothing to transform. Second, to determine whether 
a given item belongs in the transform grammar in the first place. The 
problem of The man eats vs. The men eat, and the grammatical meaning- 
lessness of *The men eats, belongs in the transform grammar; it can be 
phrased as a rule. The problem of The man eats carrots vs. The man drinks 
milk, and the ontological meaninglessness of *The man drinks carrots, 
belongs in the idiom grammar; it cannot be phrased as a rule but must be 
approximated statistically and stated in terms of lexical meaning—to the 
extent that a carrot is solid the sentence is meaningless, but, as the clergy- 
man with a dispensation to take liquids but not solids discovered to his 
delight when he bought a liquefier, there are ways to circumvent this. The 
tendency to confuse ontological meaning with grammatical meaning on the 
part of transformationists has been brought to their attention by Roman 
Jakobson.> *They eats is a question of grammatical meaning; *He drinks 
carrots is a question of idiomatic or lexical compatibility, where odd things 
can and do happen: a deafening silence; a blinding light and a blinding 
darkness. 

Of course there are clues in the idiom grammar that provide an assist for 
the transform grammar. Knowing the meaning of seem, we can predict 
with some assurance that the structure * He is seeming is not likely to occur; 
similarly with He is resembling—but we cannot make a hard and fast rule 
of it, for He is resembling his dad more and more every day is normal 
English. Such assists I tried to exploit in Jnterrogative Structures, but only 
as far as they were needed to accomplish the purpose of identifying types 
of questions. It would not have been pertinent to give them as much 
attention as they would have deserved had the study been primarily 
concerned with idiom grammar. 

The point that Lees chooses to demonstrate the failure of Interrogative 


5“Boas’ View of Grammatical Meaning,” American Anthropologist LXI (1959), 
Part 2, pp. 139-145. 
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Structures lies precisely athwart the lines of transform grammar and idiom 
grammar. It is the matter of some and any, an interesting problem in itself 
but a transcendent one when we view it as an illustration of the confusion 
of the two grammars. Lees believes that it is part of the transform grammar 
of interrogation. I treated it as part of the idiom grammar that served asa 
clue to certain types of questions and consequently gave it comparatively 
little space. I wish to treat it now as a case study of how necessary a data- 
oriented approach is, not only (as in Jnterrogative Structures) in finding the 
check points, but in determining which grammar has first claim on the 
phenomenon. If in doing so I must cite ‘“‘a large chunk of variously classi- 
fied’’ (but I hope not entirely “‘unanalyzed’’) data, I can only reiterate my 
belief that there is no substitute for facts. 

First, the way in which some-any was employed in Interrogative Struc- 
tures. The best example is from conducive negation, a formal device by 
which we signal the kind of response we would like to get: Jsn’t it a lovely 
day? (It’s a lovely day, isn’t it?). The question Didn’t you publish some 
poetry back in 1916? is commutable with Jsn’t it true that you published 
some poetry back in 1916? and expects an affirmative answer. The question 
Didn’t you publish any poetry back in 1916? is commutable with Is it true 
that you didn’t publish any poetry back in 1916? and is non-conducive, i.e., 
anticipates yes and no equally. A ludicrous example, touching on Joos’s 
‘private verbs” and “‘public verbs,” is Why don’t you love me any more? 
and Why don’t you love me some more? The use of some and any is an 
incidental clue (one of many listed) to conducive vs. non-conducive 
negation. 

The clinician has in his office a favorite rug under which he sweeps the 
scraps of data that will not fit in the drawers along the wall. The under side 
of the rug bears a label, “‘style,” or sometimes ‘“‘mere style.”” In Lees’s 
review it appears in this modification: “‘Bolinger permits the utterances 
among which we may choose to be of all various styles and degrees of 
ellipsis or contamination.”” What may be included under style becomes 
clear a little later in the some-any model, where, to justify omitting from 
consideration the sentence type Did we eat something?, Lees says, ““We 
may consider the occasional colloquial use of some in Q’s . . . to be simply 
a stylistic variant of a more normal sentence with any.” 

Now the examples already cited, in which some and any contrast in 
identical environments and underpin the distinction between conducive 
and non-conducive negation, are sufficient to show that there is something 
more here than “‘style.’”’ To find out how much more, however, to discover 


the idiomatic or lexical basis for the some-any contrast, we must g0 
farther afield. 
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1. The relevance of accent and mass-count 


Lees states, “‘except for any under contrastive primary stress with the 
meaning ‘whatsoever, no matter which, etc.,’ some in assertions alternates 
with any in questions and negatives.’ The matter of pitch accent or length 
has at least as much to do with some as with any, and invokes the question 
of mass-count because the usual adjunct form of some with mass (and 
plural) nouns is [sm], while the usual adjunct form with singular countables 
is [sam]. This whole matter is of doubtful relevance, but Lees is obliged to 
exorcise it to escape from the type Any man would do that, which otherwise 
would disprove his thesis. 

In the first place, even having obviously the meaning that Lees assigns, 
any does not have to be under “‘contrastive primary stress,” e.g. Maybe 
yéu wouldn’t do that, but any man would has the contrastive pitch accent 
on man. 

In other contexts as well, however, the some-any distinction is maintained, 
regardless of accent or type of noun. We can say that any is accented as any 
other word is accented—to focus on its meaning; and where any is accented, 
some is accented. The accent is overlaid along with the rest of the speech 
melody, and does not affect the underlying difference.® In the following I 
posit that [sm] is the plural and mass equivalent of the indefinite article, 
and that [sam] with a singular countable is the emphatic equivalent of the 
indefinite article. Note how a-any and some-any ignore these lines: 

a, any, one: Do you see a man over there? No, I don’t see any. Yes, I see 
one. Do you see any MP around anywhere? No, I don’t see any. Yes, I see 
one. Here, with singular countables, a-any reproduces the some-any 
contrast in questions: Do you see a man over there? suggests that the 
speaker thinks he may see one. Do you see any MP around? evinces con- 
cern over the presence of whatever such individual. 

[sm], any, [sam]: Did you hire some clerks (some help)? No, I didn’t hire 
any. Yes, I hired some. Do you see any MP’s (any supervision)? No, I don’t 
see any. Yes, I see some. Another example of the kinship of this type with 
the preceding one: J got the idea that there might be a call for me, but as it 
turned out there wasn’t any; I got the idea that there might be some [sm] 
calls for me, but as it turned out there weren’t any. 


6 The one place where prosody makes a striking difference is in the type J don’t want 
to go anywhere, with rise-fall-rise pitch accent on the last word, meaning ‘I don’t want to 
go just anywhere’. But even this is not totally unambiguous, and the rise-fall-rise is not 
required; cf. the announcement by President Truman on Feb. 20, 1952: “‘I have made 
no Commitments to England to send American troops anywhere in the world,” with two 
almost contradictory meanings and no necessary difference in the melody. 
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[sam], any, emphatic but not contrastively accented, singular countable: 
Was there any (some) [sAm]) attempt at escape? There wasn’t any attempt 
at escape. There was some [sam] attempt at escape. What was the argument 
about—some dame? No, it wasn’t about any dame; one of them called the 
other a liar. Was any (some [sam]) exception made? No, they wouldn’t make 
any. Has any (some [sam]) rule been violated? No, there hasn’t been any 
rule violated. Is there any (some [sam)}) cure for it? No, there isn’t any cure 
for it. 

[sam], any, emphatic but not contrastively accented, plural: Were there 
any (some [sam]) attempts at escape? There weren’t any attempts at escape. 
There were some [sam] attempts at escape. He did it, but not without some 
[sam] misgivings. He did it without any misgivings. The meaning of some is 
‘a certain few’. 

[sam], any, emphatic but not contrastively accented, mass: 

had 


Lo 


ox 
to be some fish would have @ 


i 
ok. There ygen thet” or the ed. 


Some emphatic here means ‘some-little-old’, ‘some-or-other’. Unemphatic 
[sm] could of course be used in the same context. No, there wasn’t any 
oxygen there. 

Contrastive accent can of course be added to [sam], as well as to any. 


2. The non-uniqueness of some-any 


Negation seals strange friendships. A kind of polarizing force attaches 
itself more or less permanently to some lexeme, pairing it off with another 
in a negative-affirmative contrast. 

The grammatical category seems to be irrelevant. The following are 
verbs: (1) Mind vs. object: Do you mind (object)? No, I don’t mind (object). 
*1 mind his raising all that fuss (but the emphatic Yes, J do mind is normal). 
I object. If you mind (object), I won't do it. (2) Budge vs. move: * Will they 
budge? Will they move? They won’t budge (move). *He budged. He moved. 
If he so much as budges (moves) one inch, hold him. (3) Care vs. like: Would 
you care (like) to go? I wouldn't care (like) to. *I’d care to. I'd like to. If 
you'd care (like) to wait a minute, I’ll show you in. (4) Let on vs. confess, 
reveal, indicate, etc.: Did he let on (reveal) what the real reason was? He 
didn’t let on (reveal) what it was. *He let on what it was. He revealed what 
it was. If you dare let on what the real reason is, I'll fix you.’ 


7 See F. W. Bradley, ‘‘A Word List from South Carolina,” Publications of the American 
Dialect Society No. 14 (1950), p. 44. 
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From other categories: (5) Long vs. a long time: Will they be long (a 
long time) in getting there? They weren't long (a long time) in getting there. 
*They were long in getting there (but emphatic formulas are normal: He 
was there long before I was; They were too long in getting there). They were 
a long time getting there. If it’s going to be long (a long time), let’s sit down. 
(6) Far vs. a long way: Is it far (a long way) from here? It isn’t far (a long 
way) from here. *It’s far from here (but again with emphasis: J?t’s far, far 
away from here; It’s terribly [too] far from here). It’s a long way from here. 
If you have far (a long way) to go, start early. (7) Very vs. pretty, awfully, 
rather, etc.: This polarization is not complete. In my speech it has gone only 
far enough to make me feel a bit uncomfortable with a sentence like Jt’s 
very new unless very is quite emphatic. But Js it very new?, It isn’t very new, 
If you pull very hard it’s liable to break, etc., strike me as normal. (8) Quite 
vs. completely: This polarization has been blurred by the reintroduction of 
quite from prestige dialects. I can recall the sensation of prissiness that a 
sentence like Jt’s quite good once gave me, the most natural thing being 
not quite: It isn’t quite over yet, He isn’t quite as heavy as he was. Even 
questions here are not part of the core of my dialect, unless expecting a 
roundly negative answer: Did you really think he was quite as good as he 
used to be? (9) Yei vs. already: Aren’t they here yet (already) ?® They’re 
not here yet. *They’re not here already (but He’s not eating already is normal 
as ‘He’s fasting already’). *He’s here yet (unless the accents are manipu- 
lated). He’s here already. If they’ve got it yet (already), I hope they’ Il let me 
know. (10) Much and many vs. a lot, a good (great) many, a great deal: Do 
you have much (many, a lot) to finish? I don’t have much (many, a lot) to 
finish. *I have much (many) to finish (but again with emphasis: J can think 
of many reasons why Chessman should not be executed; I have too much to 
finish). I have a lot (a good many, a great deal) to finish. If you have much 
(many, a lot) to finish, leave it for tomorrow. 1 find Much of that material is 
unacceptable to be more normal than Much of that material is acceptable, 
unless the latter comes as a denial of another’s remark to the contrary.9 

The immediate family of any and some comprises the following: (11) 
Either vs. both: Do you want either (both)? I don’t want either (both). I 


8 Note the conducive vs. non-conducive separation here as with some-any: Aren't 
they here already? is commutable with They’re here already, aren’t they? Aren’t they 
here yet? is commutable with Are they still not here? 

9 Many seems to have a somewhat stronger affinity to negation and indefiniteness 
than does any. I find it easier to say If many of them are easy, I'll eat my hat than to say 
If many of them are easy, I’ll be glad; but any comes as readily to one as to the other. 
Similarly with the more indefinite whenever and the more definite every time: Whenever 
there are many complaints, they appeal to me vs. *Every time there are many complaints, 
they appeal to me. Again, any does well in both contexts. 

3—w. 
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want either (both). If you want either (both), you can have them. (12) Either 
vs. too: Do you want that one either (too)? (For me, either expects a nega- 
tive answer.) J don’t want that one either. *I don’t want that one too (unless 
the context, e.g. the intonation, shows that the meaning is ‘I don’t want 
that one in addition to the other’). */ want that one either. I want that one 
too. If you want that one either (too), you’re wasting your time (again with 
either implying negation). This is perhaps the most definitely grammatic- 
ized pair of all: witness the childish He is too!, He isn’t either! where 
too is merely an emphatic affirmative and either an emphatic negative. 
(13) Ever (‘at any time’) vs. sometimes: Do they ever (sometimes) ask for 
more? Don’t ever say that again. * Don’t sometimes say that again (but 
He doesn’t go there sometimes ‘He stays away sometimes’ is normal). 
*] agree with them ever..° I agree with them sometimes. If they ever 
(sometimes) ask for more, don’t say no. (14) Any vs. a little, somewhat: 
Is it any (a little) better? It isn’t any better. *It isn’t a little better (but this 
is normal to negate a prior affirmation). */t’s any better. It’s a little better. 
If it’s any (a little) better, I'll take it. The entire set can be diagrammed 
as follows :!! 

















Unitary Distributive Negative 
Unem- Emphatic Non- Ad- Non- 
phatic adjunct adjunct junct ad- 
adjunct junct 
a, an sAm one any no none 
sm sam sam any no | none 
a little (somewhat, a trifle, a bit) | any no (nowise, not 
one bit) 
sometimes ever never 
both either neither 
too either neither 
and or nor 











It was necessary to list these to dispel the idea that there is any fixed 
way in which the negative-affirmative polarization affects the pairs. In 


10 [ disregard the surviving fragment ever since: I’ve agreed with them ever since. 

11 [ disregard in the table the limited distribution of forms where there is no contrast. 
For example, in the a little row, | make no occupy the whole negative slot although it is 
adjunct only. Also, I add the and-or-nor row to complete the picture, though or and nor 
alternate in exceptional ways. 
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some, accent makes a difference; in others, not. In some, questions 
readily match negatives; in others, not. Sometimes the affirmative end is 
occupied by a single clear-cut item, sometimes more vaguely by two or 
more, sometimes by nothing that can easily be singled out (e.g., the 
affirmative of at all). The pairs do not split along identical lines; for ex- 
ample, a feeble implied negative is enough to induce an any vs. a some, but 
not an either vs. a too: I’m not for anything like that, either, but I’m against 
anything like that, too (not normally either). 


3. Any in affirmations, some in negations 


I have already given some examples of any (without ‘“‘contrastive 
primary stress’’) in affirmations. To give an idea of the contexts favoring 
it, 1 add a few more: 

Sentences in which a modifying clause restricts the ‘whateverness’ of any: 
Go anywhere you like. Turn any evidence you have over to the police. The 
insulation is to keep out any air that might get in. It kills any insects that 
may be around. A seismograph detects any tremors that may occur. What 
are those isotopes good for ?—They trace any foreign matter in the system. 
Pll shoot anybody that tries it (anything that moves). I'll buy any stocks you 
designate. 

Initial -ing clauses with an over-all suggestion of tentativeness or doubt: 
Having to hurt anyone is contrary to his nature (vs. Having to hurt someone 
actually pleases him). Buying anything now is likely to prove a bad invest- 
ment. Landing anywhere around here is going to call for pretty skilful flying. 

Subordinate clauses with tentative adverbs: Whenever I say anything, 
she shuts me up. Where it makes any difference, he knows how to be tactful. 
Wherever you find any indications of radioactivity, mark the map. The 
obvious case (related to questions!) is if and its synonyms: /f (in case, 
supposing) it makes any difference, we can try some other way. 

Simple affirmations in which a whateverness, a non-particularity, is 
implied: Any other man would have accepted. Any rust would ruin the 
motor—that’s why we have to keep it so clean. It corrects any list to star- 
board. It compensates for any errors. It equalizes any injustices. You're 
wrong—neither Russians nor Americans are as rigid as you say; both sides 
would welcome any real indications of friendliness. Parents are always proud 
of any accomplishments of their children. Be frank ; remember, they'll see 
through any deception on your part. They'll be here any minute now. These 
examples are the ones most damaging to Lees’s case. I suspect that the 


12 The kinship of conditions and questions is of course well known. Compare Had he 
seen anyone ? and Had he seen anyone he would have told us. 
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reason he overlooked them was that he tended to conceive of the action as 
particularized, as referring to one occurrence or set of occurrences rather 
than to a possibility of occurrence. Thus *The man consumed any sand- 
wiches is unusual because we think of sandwich-eating as referring to a 
given occasion; but The acid consumed any rust is normal because it 
covers an indefinite number of occasions, and the ‘whatever’ meaning of 
any applies. 

Lees stars * We didn’t eat something. This is a possible sentence, as is any 
other where the negation does not penetrate to the thing but affects the 
action as a whole: Why is your mother mad at you?—Because we didn’t eat 
something [that she told us to eat]}—meaning, of course, ‘We neglected to 
eat something.’ In J was embarrassed because I didn’t know some important 
people who were there, either there was an affirmative desire to know some, 
or the reference is to a particular group that was there—the negation goes 
to the action as a whole, not to the noun. 


4. Some in questions 


Here, some occurs in what might be termed “motivations” and “‘sup- 
positions.” The typical motivation is an invitation to positive action; e.g., 
to an overnight guest, Will you have some breakfast ?; or, at table, Will you 
please give me some sugar for my cereal? Other examples: May I have a 
couple of tickets for some friends? What do you say we go buy her some 
flowers? Why don’t you stay awhile and have some tea? Would you like me 
to show you some nice shirts? Shall we go in and have some hamburgers? 
May I leave something for somebody who’s coming by at four o'clock to pick 
it up? 

Suppositions turn on a prior fact: What are you looking so happy about? 
—did your dad bring you something ? What did they give you to drink—some 
ginger ale? A man encountering his crushed hat on the seat of a chair says 
What happened here ?—did somebody sit on it? In the paired sentences Did 
you hear that something (anything) happened last night? and Did you know 
that something happened last night? I find anything more difficult with the 
factual know than with the conjectural hear, but when did you know is 
replaced with do you know, commonly used in the sense ‘so far as you 
know’ and hence again conjectural, anything is normal: Do you know that 
anything happened last night? Suppositions give a new dimension to the 
“transformational history”’ of the sentence—this term is used to designate 
the series of operations by which an ultimate derivation is arrived at, but 
in Did you know that something happened last night? the kernel sentence 
Something happened last night involves a bit of real history: Something 
happened last night—did you know it? 
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5. Inversion of the transformational rule 


The barest suggestion of a negative, without the presence of a formally 
negative word such as no, not, nobody, never, etc., makes a favorable 
climate for any. In It’s been a week since I bought any, the implication is 
that I haven’t bought any since a week ago. In He has more than anybody 
else, nobody has more than he. In Stop him before he does anything foolish 
the meaning is that he should be kept from doing anything foolish. And 
note this verb kept from, and prevent, and many others which imply 
negation: We avoid any such complications; He has waived any privilege 
under the contract; You'll have to relinquish any and all claims. This occurs 
most easily in complex sentences in which the main clause implies a 
negative, even just a negative emotion: I’m sorry I said anything, He’s sore 
that anybody would turn him down, I wonder that anybody even looked at 
her, They’re afraid to go anywhere, She hates to apologize to anybody, I defy 
you to prove anything, I doubt that he wants anything, The idea of his doing 
anything for me!, How strange that anyone would believe that! (even How 
nice that anyone would believe that! if there had been some doubt of its 
likelihood). 

Minimal contrasts show how subtle the negative and affirmative 
shadings may be in order to induce a some or an any. In Don’t do anything 
I wouldn’t do, anything is a bit more likely than something; but in Don’t 
go and do something I wouldn’t do, the go and is just positive enough to tip 
the balance slightly in favor of something. In the series not more than, 
barely, scarcely, and hardly, we find a gradient in which some is favored 
at one end and any at the other: 

I had not more than eaten some of the fruit when... 
I had barely eaten some (any) of the fruit when... 


I had scarcely eaten any (some) of the fruit when... 
I had hardly eaten any of the fruit when... 


To define ‘negation’ under these circumstances becomes exceedingly 
difficult. Our only formal, and none too reliable, clue is the selection of the 
word any itself, but then to say that any is required in negative contexts 
becomes a circular rule.!3 The effect of this is to enable us to use the same 


13 Jespersen states ‘‘nothing hinders us from logically inverting the order (succeed= 
not fail [rather than fail=not succeed]). These words, therefore, cannot properly be 
classed with such formally negative words as unhappy, etc.” Negation (Copenhagen, 
1917), p. 43. 

The choice of any to determine the negativeness of something else is indeed some- 
times practical, as in the case of if not and unless: If you don’t say anything (something) 
I'll scream vs. Unless you say something Ill scream. Or few and a few: Few need any vs. A 
few need some. 
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rule to derive some that Lees uses to derive any. We have an “affirmative” 
context, i.e., one in which there is no formal negative; but negation is 
implied. We then add a formal negative, and get some. In the following four 
sets the choices are not uniformly obligatory but they are certainly 
plausible: 


He accepts some. He refuses any. 

He doesn’t accept any. He doesn’t refuse some. 

He has some. He lacks any. 

He doesn’t have any. He doesn’t lack some. 

I’m for something like that. I’m against anything like that. 

I’m not for anything like that. I’m not against something like that. 
I'll demand some profit. I'll forgo any profit. 

I won’t demand any profit. I won’t forgo some profit. 


For both ends of the inversion in a single sentence, take J don’t mind some 
wine, but I do mind any hard liquor. 

Lees assures us that ‘‘even when the indefinite word appears in another 
sentence embedded within the main sentence, it is still restricted to some 
in assertions, any in Q’s and negatives.” This is true (with exceptions 
already noted) of /’m willing to accept some and I’m not willing to accept 
any. But the rule is reversed in I’m loth to accept any and I’m not loth to 
accept some, I’m averse to accepting anything and I’m not averse to accepting 
something, I’m ashamed to accept anybody’s help and I’m not ashamed to 
accept somebody’s help, etc. 


6. A logical model of some-any 


Some and any contrast too often in identical environments for the 
difference between them to be attributed to “‘style.”’ There is, however, an 
alternate to any that is only stylistic, if under style we include contrasts of 
emphasis, speech level, and the like, but exclude the truth values: this is 
the word no (none) replacing not any, e.g., There’s no time to waste = There 
isn’t any time to waste, He’ll get no recommendation from me = He won’ t get 
any recommendation from me, etc. (In subject position it is normally no and 
not not any that occurs in simple predications: No man can believe that= 
* Not any man can believe that =There isn’t any man who can believe that.) ' 


14 It is curious that Lees overlooks the possibility of an embedded negative in the 
logician’s ‘‘nothing” rather than ‘“‘not anything” form. J forced her not to do anything is 
really a second, unambiguous, transformation, based on J forced her to do nothing, 
which is still ambiguous: You forced her to sell her insurance.—I forced her to do nothing! 
vs. I forced her to do nothing—just sit all day and relax. Householder comments: ‘‘The 
proper derivation of J don’t want him to eat anything is surely from (a) J want+Com- 
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‘Boston is not far from any city’ . . . is as good a reading. . . as ‘Boston 
is far from no city’. . .”"15 

The logical difficulty of some in negations is its unsuitability for cate- 
gorical negation: ‘“‘When a statement involves ‘some’ (or in particular 
‘something’), attachment of ‘not’ to its main verb does not in general 
produce a denial of the statement . . . ‘Something does not bore George’ 
is by no means the denial of ‘Something bores George’. Whereas the latter 
goes into symbols as: 


(1) 4x x bores George, 
the former does not express the denial: 

(2) ~4x x bores George; 
it expresses rather another quantification: 

(3) 4x ~x bores George 
to the effect that there are at least some things in the world that do not bore 
George.” The idiomatic rendering of (2) is Nothing bores George, or, to 
put the sentences in a form that more closely resembles our previous 
examples, There is something that bores George, There isn’t anything (there 
is nothing) that bores George, There is something that doesn’t bore George.'6 

Applying this to Lees’s We didn’t eat anything, We didn’t eat something, 
we get, for the first, ‘There was no x such that we ate x’, or ~ 4x We ate x, 
and for the second, ‘There was an x such that we did not eat x’, or Ix ~ We 
ate x. The latter is no good for categorical denial because it fails to tell us 
whether the other somethings were eaten or not. 

This comes about through the distributive nature of negation, and 
explains why the distributive lexemes any, either, ever are suitable where 
the collective lexemes some, both, too are unsuitable except on the less 
frequent occasions when the speaker limits the scope of the negation. 
“Whereas conjunction combines statements two or more at a time, denial 
applies to statements one at a time. Statements can be denied jointly, 
however, by denying them severally and conjoining the denials.” 17 This is 
what any (either, ever) enables the speaker to do: any means (and this has 


plement him, and (b) He eats nothing, plus the familiar transformation of X+CA 


M M 
< have » +Y+nothing into X+CA < have » +n’t+Y+anything. The example 
be be 


I didn’t force her to do anything does not refute this derivation; in both cases a second 


transformation is equally possible, yielding J if — hint not to | anything, even 


though in one case there is a contrast in meaning and not in the other.” 
15 Willard Van Orman Quine, Elementary Logic (Boston, 1941), p. 100. 
16 Jbid., p. 99. 
17 Jbid., p. 13. 
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nothing to do with contrastive accent) just what Lees says it means, 
‘whatsoever, no matter which’. Its use with negation enables us to “deny 
statements severally and conjoin the denials’”—J don’t have any friends 
means ‘I don’t have friend A+I don’t have friend B+I don’t have friend 
C+ ...c —I don’t have whatever friend may be indicated’. 

Any, therefore, is extremely USEFUL to negation and hence highly 
frequent IN negation but it not in a one-to-one mechanical relationship 
with negation as singular -s in a verb is to singular -0 in a subject noun. 
The relationship is one of semantic compatibility, of ontological, not 
grammatical, sense. 

The relationship to questions is similar. A some indicates a particularity, 
an assumed something (more often than not an existent something, a bit 
of real, not transformational, history). The sequence You know something? 
—Joe got married is nonsense with anything. An any opens the entire field 
to inquiry. Are you going anywhere? infers nothing, particularizes nothing. 
Are you going somewhere? does infer something, so that What’s the big 
hurry—are you going somewhere? is a logical sequence, but What’s the big 
hurry—are you going anywhere? is a non-sequitur. 

The best statement that we can make about any is in terms of the idiom 
grammar. It is hard to improve on the one given by Jespersen: ‘Any 
indicates one or more, no matter which; therefore any is very frequent in 
sentences implying negation or doubt (question, condition).”’ !® 


7. Adumbration of a transformational rule 


There is no denying that the association of any with negation is intimate 
enough so that, through reinterpretation by speakers of limited experience, 
it may in some idiolects have become as proper to the transform as to the 
idiom grammar. What one hears from younger speakers is of course 
pertinent in this regard. I noted from a fifteen-year-old the question Why 
didn’t you give us any?, surprising to me because the context was one of 
expecting the item to be given and I would have said Why didn’t you give 
us some? But this encroachment does not conflict with the idiomatic 
interpretation, and I doubt that it has progressed far enough yet to call 
for a new accounting. 


18 Essentials of English Grammar (London, 1933), §17.9;. Is it amiss to wonder why 
Lees did not consult the handbooks? Jespersen’s ‘‘He did not like some of his wife’s 
friends (=he disliked some of them), He did not like any of his wife’s friends (=he 
disliked all of them),” p. 182, would have been a useful caution, as would Kruisinga’s 
three pages of examples, Handbook of Present-Day English (Groningen, 1932), §1336. 
It is also worth noting that in his monograph on negation, Jespersen nowhere formalized 
the some-any contrast. 
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Does this mean that models of the kind proposed by Lees are of no use? 
Not at all. It is the sort of “crude analysis” that “‘may well be adequate for 
purposes of MT even if it is patently inadequate for purposes of a linguistic 
description.” !9 If a machine is told to handle the some-any contrast on the 
basis of the instructions that Lees gives, it will usually come out all right. 
But this is not because the analysis reaches below the “shallow levels of 
syntactic structure,” but because of the statistical accident (accidental to a 
self-contained linguistics) that English has more affirmative governing ex- 
pressions than negative ones, leading to a certain degree of predictability, 
in turn based on the social fact—no accident—that speakers have more 
occasion to be positive than negative, with the result that negation is more 
likely to be the marked term and to be explicated in the syntax or in the 
morphology (dis-, un-, anti-, ir-, etc.). 

Where the transformational model applies to completely grammaticized 
phenomena, it qualifies as linguistic analysis. Where it is applied to im- 
perfectly grammaticized or ungrammaticized phenomena, it is a form of 
linguistic engineering. In the latter case it is valid provided we keep our 
eyes open, do not confuse arbitrary delimitations with scientific classes, 
and use the results in areas where they are effective. Inadequate as it is 
from the standpoint of describing English, Lees’s some-any model could 
nevertheless be used to program a machine if we posted an inspector at the 
output end to reject the occasional defective piece. On the other hand, the 
more attention the maker of a packaging machine pays to the kind of 
product he is to package, the better he can make his machine. 

It will be a bad day for linguistics if either of the approaches I have 
described has to be abandoned. Fortunately we are not faced with that 
kind of choice. Not only coexistence but even cooperation is possible.?° 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


% 


19 Morris Halle in Language XXXVI (1960), 113-114. 

20 J reserve this final footnote for comments on more peripheral aspects of the review. 

The opening salvo, that I try ‘‘to characterize by distillation of essence the ‘basic 
meaning’ of all Q’s and then study all formal devices thought to signal that meaning” is 
incorrect. I was at pains to do exactly the opposite—to point out that I did not believe 
that the mass of utterances reacted to as questions are amenable to a single formulation. 
I permitted myself to guess at reasons for the remarkably uniform reactions that speakers 
show in grouping diverse types under a single label, but I avowedly did this as an amateur 
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psychologist and dropped the disguise after a paragraph or two of speculation. My 
purpose was not to find what the question is, but to find what questions are—what types, 
A. B. C..., can be identified that show internal consistency and a high degree of 
stereotyping, to trace, for example, the fundamental sameness of Sick? and Done 
anything? It would have been more to the point had the review taken just one of these 
classes—say ellip or complementary—and inquired into its validity instead of dismissing 
the lot as a collection of ‘‘awkward taxonomic labels.”’ It might have proved really 
fruitful to take the classes aux and ellip, assuming them to be established, and to formu- 
late a set of rules for deriving the second from the first. For example, Householder 
obliges me with the following: ‘‘Three transformations are sufficient to account for all 
Bolinger’s principal types (excluding pyramid Q’s, which can all be derived by com- 
pounding transformations). 


Te: 


M 
NP« + Cx / (ns) +Xx=>> 


be 


/Ms 
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rs / 
my M 
. Cx (have) +NPx 
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This transformation will yield (from ordinary kernel sentences) B’s Tagsert, Ellip, 
Tagellip, Vike, Servike, Tagservike as well as a non-Q form John’s coming, he is! It 
must be followed, of course, by the transformation which converts the repeated NPx to 
he, she, it, we, you, or they. 

Tz: Chomsky’s Tg (No. 18, p. 112 in Syntactic Structures) with modification to in- 
clude both types of tags arising from T), will yield Aux, Tagaux, and Tagvike. 

T3: Xxk+NPx+Aux+ V+ Y«+Zx 


M 
+ Cxa (have + Pron) -) (vn) 
be / 
() +Yx«+ZxqK+ € (es +Pron)> 
be 


This transformation will yield Frag, Tagfrag, and Potential. The above three trans- 
formations can probably be simplified, and perhaps reduced to two.” 

Some of the strictures are difficult to reconcile with a thorough reading of the mono- 
graph. The opening pages seem to have been studied carefully, and inferences drawn 
from them that are not warranted on the basis of the later discussion. For example: 
“And to begin with, it would be best not to become disconcerted by the fact that what 
is here discriminated as a Q may be used by the speaker for some purpose other than 
‘asking’, as in Won't you have a seat?’ In the first chapter I give instances of such 
utterances not punctuated in their sources with a question mark, by way of showing that 
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some speakers do not regard them as questions. But later I class them as aux questions, 
not having been disconcerted so far as I am aware. Again, “‘it is inappropriate for the 
scientist to attempt to ‘define’ the objects of his study.” This assigns a meaning to 
define which was not my intention nor my practise in the body of the work. It is ap- 
propriate for the scientist to define—delimit—the objects of his study. What besides 
this is the taxonomy of the natural sciences ? (See Robert E. Longacre’s defense of name- 
labeling, in Language XXXVI (1960), 88.) An insect has six legs and a three-part body. 
This was found by collecting and comparing, and it is the definition that was arrived at, 
as I hoped to arrive at definitions when I announced that my intention was “‘to isolate 
types that can be linguistically defined.”” You can do this scientifically for vike questions 
and for insects; you can’t do it scientifically for “the question” and for “bugs.” 











Reviews 





KENNETH L. PIKE, Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior. Part I, preliminary edition. Glendale, California: 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1954. x+170 pages, lithoprinted. 


Compte-rendu par MiCHEL GAUTHIER 


Peut-on, sans trop d’impertinence, avancer que le livre de Pike est plus 
important comme sympt6me que dans son contenu intrinséque? Il 
procurera, par son objet méme et son ambition, quelque surprise au 
linguiste francais d’information moyenne, habitué a voir, de loin, dans 
l’école américaine un groupe homogéne dont l’archétype serait sans doute 
a ses yeux Z. S. Harris, et dont la méthode se caractérise par deux traits 
majeurs, un extréme formalisme et le rejet du critére de signification. Or 
Pike apparait ici comme I’anti-Harris par excellence; l’un est d’ailleurs 
disciple de Sapir, 4 la mémoire de qui il dédie son ouvrage, et l’autre se 
réclame de Bloomfield; le linguiste mieux informé retrouve une opposition 
connue. 

Harris, dans son livre canonique, insiste sur ce qu’ “‘il n’y a présentement 
aucune méthode pour mesurer les situations sociales et pour identifier 
uniquement les situations sociales comme composées de parties constitu- 
antes, de telle maniére que nous puissions diviser l’énoncé linguistique 
survenant dans cette situation sociale, ou y correspondant, en segments qui 
correspondront aux parties constituantes de la situation. D’une maniére 
générale nous ne pouvons présentement nous fier 4 quelque subdivision 
naturelle ou scientifiquement contrélable du champ sémantique de la 
culture locale, parce qu’il n’existe pas en ce moment de technique pour 
une telle analyse compléte de la culture en éléments discrets; au contraire 
c’est le langage qui est une de nos sources principales de connaissance sur 
la culture (ou sur le ‘“‘monde de la signification” d’un peuple) et sur les 
distinctions ou divisions qui y sont pratiquées”.! Pike tente justement cet 
impossible. Considérant le comportement verbal et le comportement 
non-verbal comme un ensemble unifié, il propose une méthode complete? 


4c 


1 Methods in structural Linguistics, page 188. Traduction de E. Benveniste. 
2 Un second volume suivra dont le plan est indiqué. 
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de description et d’analyse. Loin d’imiter la prudence d’usage chez les 
fondateurs de doctrine, il applique aussit6t cette méthode 4 l’étude de 
deux manifestations sociales: un service religieux, un match de football. 
L’idée centrale, dans la transposition qu’elle réalise, est intéressante; de 
méme que les sons de toute langue peuvent étre examinés d’un point de 
vue (a) phonétique, (5) “‘phonémique”’, de méme les autres niveaux lin- 
guistiques, et de méme encore tout comportement et toute “culture” 
peuvent étre examinés d’un point de vue (a) étique, celui des matériaux, (5) 
émique, celui du systéme et de la signification. Il n’y a pas opposition mais 
hiérarchie. L’unité de niveau supérieur est le behavioréme, qui implique 
une activité intentionnelle a structure trimodale et se réalise, comme partie 
d’un systeme behavioral, 4 travers une matiére physique elle aussi 
structurée. Je n’irai pas plus loin dans le relation d’un découpage et d’une 
terminologie aux symétries indéfiniment prolongées 3 jusqu’au harassement 
du lecteur. Deux précisions cependant; d’abord qu’il ne faut pas se 
méprendre sur les ordres de grandeur: ce que Pike nomme behavioréme, 
c’est le service religieux ou le match tout entiers. Ensuite qu’un réle fonda- 
mental est assigné par Pike a cette notion de structure trimodale (ou 
tridimensionnelle, voir note p. 41) du comportement. Sous-jacent a4 tout 
comportement humain, il y a quelque chose qui est a la fois signification 
et intention (meaning and purpose), et c’est ce quelque chose qui le structure 
selon trois modes appréhensibles: traits (feature), réalisation (manifesta- 
tion) et distribution.* Le linguiste reconnait 1a un vocabulaire qui lui est 
familier. Il est juste encore de signaler que l’auteur met en garde contre 
deux schématisations: celle qui consisterait 4 “‘abstraire’” complétement 
une unité émique de sa réalisation physique (c’est le probléme du statut 
phonologique et du contenu phonique); celle qui consisterait 4 voir dans 
l'unité émique a n’importe lequel de ses niveaux la résultante de l’addition 
pure et simple de trois éléments; en fait, pour Pike, la méme “‘matiére’’, 
l’activité humaine, est structurée simultanément de trois facgons diffé- 
rentes.5 

Ample tentative, comme on voit, et qui emporte l’estime. Mais l’ad- 
hésion? Les problémes posés sont énormes et 4 un niveau tel de généralité 
que bien des linguistes, je le crains, le trouveront décourageant. Qu’on 
veuille donc bien me permettre de transcrire simplement ici, dans un 


3 L. Zgusta y a relevé des inconséquences: Archiv Orientalni, 1958, 26, n° 2. 

4“It is this fact which—the theory suggests—is at the heart of the nature of the struc- 
ture of behavior (and perhaps of many other kinds of structure as well) and leads to its 
characteristic hierarchical appearance”; page 40. 

5“*The same ‘‘stuff”, the activity, is STRUCTURED THREE WAYS AT ONCE”; 
page 40; capitales de l’auteur. 
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ordre assez hasardeux, une série de réflexions dont toutes ne sont pas 
critiques. 

(1) Je parlais au début de sympt6éme. C’est que l’essai de Pike se situe 
dans deux courants de recherche,—son originalité consiste a les faire 
confluer. Le premier est celui de la psychologie sociale. Je mentionnerai, 
en raison d’une analogie qui saute aux yeux, Kurt Lewin; pour celui-ci en 
effet le moi phénoménal posséde trois ‘phases’? comparables, sinon 
superposables, aux modes de Pike: conceptuelle (les traits), corporelle (la 
réalisation), sociale (la distribution). Le probleme de fond, soulevé par 
plusieurs sociologues européens,® touche a la légitimité de substituer une 
interpsychologie 4 une sociologie véritable. On ne peut que le signaler ici. 
A noter cependant que la conception, chez Lewin, du moi comme un 
vecteur se déplacant dans un espace topologique implique une théorie 
générale du champ, qui n’apparait nulle part chez Pike, sinon sous la 
forme, dont on se contente difficilement, du meaning-and-purpose. 

(2) Le second courant, aussi authentiquement américain que le bloom- 
fieldisme, a toujours associé linguistique et anthropologie culturelle. 
Conjuguant l’enseignement de Boas et de Sapir et celui de Whorf, ses 
tenants ont développé, en réaction expresse contre le formalisme, la 
métalinguistique que lon sait, laquelle introduit entre la langue et la 
société la médiation des structures culturelles, et cela non seulement au 
niveau des groupes mais aussi telles qu’elles sont vécues dans la psychologie 
individuelle. L’idée que la langue ‘“‘forme’’, au sens plein, l‘interprétation 
du monde chez ceux qui la parlent est ancienne déja; elle a permis de 
rendre compte d’un certain nombre de constatations; mais il est difficile 
de la pousser trés loin. Les contributions 4 un colloque ov |’on tentait cet 
approfondissement laissent sur un sentiment de demi-échec. Le monde est 
ce qu’il est, et les catégories linguistiques sont arbitraires. Tantdt le 
monde se préte a l’application de ces catégories, dans le cas, par exemple, 
de la pensée classificatoire, tantét il ne s’y préte pas. II n’est d’ailleurs 
pas si aisé d’extraire d’une catégorie linguistique une catégorie conceptuelle. 
Il serait absurde de conclure de la distinction du genre en francais a une 
distinction sexuelle. 

Par rapport a ce courant, Pike est un peu marginal et, 4 premiére vue 
du moins, plus astucieux puisqu’il pose, entre structures sociales, structures 
psychologiques et structures linguistiques, au lieu du signe d’identité, le 


6 Voir entre autres Alain Touraine, Ambigiiité de la sociologie industrielle américaine, 
Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, 12e Cahier; Le traitement de la société globale 
dans la sociologie américaine contemporaine, ibid., 16e cahier; G. Granai, Remarques 
sur la situation de la psychologie sociale dans les sciences humaines américaines, 
Année psychologique, 1956, No. 1. 
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simple signe d’égalité. Il est bien vrai que dans la réalité vécue comporte- 
ment verbal et comportement non-verbal ou bien sont indissolublement 
intriqués ou bien se substituent l’un a l’autre. Il est bien vrai qu’existent 
des situations isolables, définissables en termes d’intention, et qu’elles 
possédent quelque espéce de structure. Il est bien vrai que le langage est 
un substitut, celui méme sur lequel opére la pensée. Mais 

(a) 1a justement git la différence essentielle. Pavlov n’aurait point pensé 
a égaliser les deux systémes de signalisation. 

(b) les sens du mot systéme quand il s’applique 4 la nature, quand il 
s’applique a une société et quand il s’applique 4 une langue, se ne recou- 
vrent pas. Les symboles de la langue, encore une fois, sont arbitraires, non 
seulement les éléments lexicaux mais l’ensemble des formes et des fonctions, 
—je laisse de cété la question, si tant est qu’elle puisse se poser, d’une 
logique générale des langues—, et le revers de cet aspect d’arbitraire est 
Vhomogénéité. Or la société ne se réduit aucuneme2nt a un systéme, 
homogéne ou non, de symboles. Méme 4 ce qui, en elle, apparait comme 
une configuration symbolique et qu’on nomme souvent langage: mythe, 
rituel, parenté, l’analyse linguistique ne saurait s’appliquer telle quelle, 
ou pas jusqu’au bout.7 

Reste tout de méme cette convergence remarquable que d’une part des 
psychologues, des sociologues® tentent d’appliquer 4 leur objet d’étude les 
procédures assurées de la linguistique, tandis que d’autre part des lin- 
guistes cherchent a insérer leur discipline dans une perspective globale des 
sciences humaines. On situerait aisément Pike parmi cette catégorie, 
décrite par Haudricourt et Granai, de linguistes ethnologues qui ont été 
frappés par l’importance des comportements axiologiques dans les 
sociétés traditionnelles. La tentation de transposer est grande et n’apparait 
pas forcément comme illégitime. Il faut bien dire, d’ailleurs, que Pike 
sest donné des gants en choisissant des behaviorémes aussi ritualisés 
qu’un match ou une messe; méme dans le cas du petit déjeiner familial 
qu’il décrit ensuite, les ‘‘variantes libres’ s’accrochent a une sorte de 
liturgie, de schéma obligatoire que l’habitude a constitués. 

(3) Une série de difficultés se présentent a l’esprit, toutes li¢ées a la 
fonction symbolique. Faudra-t-il distinguer langage-activité et langage- 
pensée? La citation de Malinowski que fait Pike: ‘“‘Language, in its primi- 
tive function, (is) to be regarded as a mode of action, rather than as a 
countersign of thought’’ est contestable de bien des maniéres; elle laisse au 
moins échapper que le social est formateur et de l’action et de la pensée, 

7 Pour une discussion serrée, voir dans A. G. Haudricourt et G. Granai, Linguistique 


et sociologie, Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, 19 Cahier, les pp. 127-128. 
8 Notamment, et ici méme, je veux dire dans Word, Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
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que, dans la société humaine, pensée, outil et langage se fondent récipro- 
quement. Faudra-t-il considérer que le langage intérieur est ou n’est pas 
pertinent—variante libre dans le cas d’un meaning-and-purpose collectif, 
trait dans le cas d’un meaning-and purpose individuel? Emploi littéral, 
emploi ironique, emploi mensonger d’un méme énoncé, Pike les cite (p. 13) 
comme illustration des différences émiques. Mais quelle place assigner dans 
une analyse exhaustive? 4 ce langage au second degré, a ce troisiéme 
systéme de signalisation, le langage écrit? L’>homme en train de lire et qui 
s’identifie ingénument au héros, l’analysera-t-on en termes du roman? 
On touche a l’absurde. Et comment rendre compte d’un comportement 
créateur quand on s’en tient, méme élargie au contexte (““graméme’’), a une 
définition strictement behavioriste de la signification? 

(4) Cette difficulté du comportement créateur, soulevée au niveau de la 
fonction symbolique, elle montre encore que l’extension d’une certaine 
technique d’analyse linguistique 4 l’ensemble du comportement n’écarte 
pas Pike de préter le flanc 4 une critique: celle qu’ont faite souvent E. 
Benvéniste, A. Martinet, A. G. Haudricourt a la linguistique américaine 
d’étre une linguistique de la parole, du discours.!° On a vu ce qui oppose 
Pike aux adeptes du pur formalisme: il tient compte des significations. On 
voit aussi ce par quoi il reste proche d’eux: une foi naive dans la suffisante 
vertu d’un découpage rigoureusement codifié dont chaque stade, et le 
résultat correspondant, porte un nom “‘scientifique”’. 

Son souci procédurier et son psychologisme ont un résultat identique: 
ils le collent, littéralement, 4 la surface des phénoménes; ils le condamnent 
a ne transcender pas le donné, a ne passer jamais, j’étends 4 mon tour les 
notions a tout le comportement humain, de ce qui est parole a ce qui est 
langue, et de ce qui est langue a ce qui est langage. La relation fondamen- 
tale, la relation vivante, dynamique, dialectique de la culture et de la 
psychologie, de l’institution et du comportement, de la langue et de la 
parole, est détruite. Cette espéce de néopositivisme diffus qui constitue 
maintenant la pensée commune des nations de langue anglaise réduit, 
comme elle voudrait y réduire les sciences de la nature, psychologie, 
sociologie et linguistique aux trop fameux sensible data. On s’étonne 
davantage d’en trouver la marque chez un disciple de Sapir. 


9 **... we see that it is not enough that language behavior and overt physical 
activity be handled by one approach. All psychological processes, all internal structured 
responses to sensations, all of thinking and feeling, must also be considered as parts of 
human behavior which will become structurally intelligible only when a theory, a set of 
terms, and an analytical procedure are provided which deal simultaneously and without 
sharp discontinuities with all human overt and covert activity”; page 5. 

10 Par exemple Emile Benvéniste, Tendances récentes en linguistique générale, 
Journal de Psychologie, 1954, No. 1-2, spécialement les pp. 138-140. 
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(5) On comprend bien ce que Pike veut dire lorsqu’il assimile point de vue 
émique et point de vue interne, étique et externe. Toute perspective 
étrangére a la structure proprement linguistique d’une langue particuliére 
est 4 ses yeux étique: articulatoire ou acoustique, par exemple, au niveau 
des phonémes, comme nous sommes habitués a l’admettre, mais aussi 
logique lorsque nous abordons I|’étude du lexique avec des présupposés 
classificatoires, mais encore comparative lorsque nous juxtaposons a des 
fins de reconstruction et de généalogie, ou de réflexion, des éléments qui, 
émiques au sein de leur idiome originel, ne sont plus qu’étiques une fois 
arrachés de lui. N’y a-t-il pas 14 quelque excés ? II faut fixer 4 cette assimila- 
tion ses limites, faute de quoi elle frapperait d’invalidité tout traité de 
phonologie, tout essai de grammaire générale,—ou de théorie sociologique. 
Je suis géné d’insister sur de telles évidences et d’avoir 4 rappeler que 
depuis longtemps déja on a prouvé le mouvement en marchant; chacun 
sait, entre autres choses, que le remembrement des familles de langues 
amérindiennes n’est possible que sur la base des éléments émiques, les 
éléments étiques donnant l’impression par leur éparpillement d’une 
compléte incohérence et hétérogénécité. Mais on doit généraliser; le lin- 
guiste unilingue, a la différence du philologue, est une créature imaginaire; 
on l’a montré souvent, et tout récemment encore E. Benvéniste 4 propos 
d’Aristote, l"-homme installé dans sa seule langue confond celle-ci et la 
logique; il a fallu, pour que naisse l’idée méme de structure linguistique, 
que les savants maitrisent plusieurs langues, et plus celles-ci étaient 
diverses, plus aisément la structure de chacune d’elles apparaissait. Un 
oubli imprudent de l’histoire des idées explique seul qu’un linguiste 
contemporain imagine atteindre de l’intérieur la structure d’un idiome. 
Ce qui est vrai des langues Il’est aussi, bien sir, des civilisations; je citerai 
seulement les études de psychologie historique par lesquelles I. Meyerson 
et les chercheurs qu’il a groupés autour de lui ont montré que des caté- 
gories comme celles du temps et de l’espace, loin d’étre du pur physiologi- 
que, ont connu des états—des états construits, si je puis risquer ce jeu de 
mots—différents. Pike d’ailleurs se contredit lui-méme. Son élaboration 
d’une méthodologie unique transposable d’un ensemble langue-culture a 
un autre implique une suffisante homologie des ensembles considérés. 

(6) C’est 4 propos de cette méme méthodologie que le plus désolant me 
reste 4 dire. J’ai beau chercher, je n’arrive point 4 découvrir quel pouvoir 
d’explication peut résider en elle. Pike apporte-t-il vraiment, comme il en a 
le sentiment, une théorie? Il applique un modéle linguistique au comporte- 
ment global; il décrit; il disséque. Qu’y a-t-il d’autre en tout cela que 
procédure? Mais, me répondra-t-on, une segmentation constitue en soi 
un résultat appréciable, et ce résultat constitue en soi une explication. Je 
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n’en suis pas sir. Une segmentation convaincante ne s’obtient que 
difficilement, par le recours a des “‘approches” multiples dont certaines, je 
le crains, seraient considérées par nos confréres américains comme extra- 
linguistiques. Est-ce 4 travers une analyse pikienne de la fagon dont on 
joue au soccer a Moscou et au football 4 Boston qu’on touchera certaines 
différences, disons, significatives? Met-on au jour les structures fonda- 
mentales sans avoir en projet quelque idée de ce qu’elles sont? 

Des travaux futurs éclaireront peut-étre ce qui apparaitra alors comme 
un travail de pionnier, auquel il sera possible de rendre justice. Pour 
Pinstant l’impression demeure d’un beau jouet, d’une oeuvre d’art aux 
longs détours, d’un Roman de la Rose de la linguistique. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 








EvA SIVERTSEN (ed.), Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress 
of Linguists. iv+885 pp. Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1958. 


Reviewed by ROBERT A. FOWKES 


This tremendous tome, requiring about a month to read, encloses 
within its covers the proceedings of the memorable Oslo congress, but it 
obviously does not include all the words uttered at all sessions, and for that 
a reader or reviewer may well be thankful. The most fruitful phase of the 
congress seems to have been the act of bringing together several hundred 
linguists in brief but provocative (and relatively amicable) association. 
Unfortunately, the impression conveyed by the published proceedings has 
little of the atmosphere of enthusiasm that allegedly prevailed. This may 
result from the overwhelming mass of topics and the variety of subjects 
discussed. One becomes painfully aware of how impossible it is for even 
the most industrious student of linguistics to make himself familiar with all 
aspects of our science (if such it be). The mere listing of the papers presented 
would consume more space than the size of a normal review warrants, 
and any attempt to assess the validity of all contributions would be 
unpardonable arrogance. This review will therefore confine itself to 
certain portions of the proceedings and will discuss certain implications 
that seem to be within the understanding of the reviewer. Some important 
contributions will thus inevitably be slighted. 

One of the purposes of the congress was evidently to permit scholars of 
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various persuasions to air their differences, state their cases, and weigh the 
possibilities of rapprochement. But the gap in understanding between 
scholars of various nations, backgrounds, schools of thought, etc. is 
perhaps greater than is generally realized. Some, admittedly, make an 
honest attempt to bridge the gap; some even find that they have been 
independently pursuing methods of research similar to those of remote 
colleagues whose work has only recently come to their attention (as when 
the Swiss scholar, Hans Glinz, e.g., remarks that he employed methods of 
investigation and linguistic analysis for several years before learning that 
they were parallel to developments in American linguistics). But there is 
perhaps far more misunderstanding than understanding. This is most 
strikingly apparent in the discussions, where remarks are recorded having 
virtually nothing to do with the subject as intended by the speaker present- 
ing the paper. (This is not new to anyone who has frequented such 
gatherings, of course). To a certain extent limitations and prejudices of 
national outlook are reflected; other disagreements are independent of 
geographical or political considerations. There is no reason to mention 
names and cases at this point, for it will be plain to readers of this volume 
(courageous souls, if they finish it), as it surely must have been to those in 
attendance, that linguists of certain orientation either refuse to find out 
what those of other schools have been doing or, in extreme instances, deny 
—usually in politest terms—the validity of recent techniques. 

Yet the papers themselves give ample opportunity for the uninitiated 
to learn something of what has been going on in linguistics elsewhere, 
for the greater part consist of summaries of past work plus, in many 
instances, an indication of a program for the future. 

Thus, Roman Jakobson’s report on “Typological Studies and Their 
Contribution to Historical Comparative Linguistics’ ({17]-25) reminds 
us once more that the mere listing of the components of a system does not 
effect comprehension of that system. The subject of universals and 
quasi-universals is broached with a few well-known examples of the type 
of “laws” hitherto discerned, all of them in phonology, where it may be 
easier to find illustrations, although there is no reason to doubt that 
typology can be valuable in other areas too. In applying his principles to 
the question under discussion, Professor Jakobson shows most lucidly how 
typological methods can be applied as a corrective in linguistic re-con- 
struction and how they may guide the linguist in his consideration of 
transitions from one historical stage to another, with implications of 
diachronic structural methodology. Jakobson’s concluding statement 
assumes the form of an apparent paradox: “‘permanence, statics in time, 
becomes a pertinent problem of diachronic linguistics, while dynamics, the 
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interplay of subcodes within the whole of a language, grows into a crucial 
question of linguistic synchrony.” 

André Martinet’s report on “Les ‘laryngales’ indo-européennes” 
(36-53) begins with a statement of the laryngeal hypothesis that would, in 
some quarters, seem superfluous at this late date, but it is clear that some 
linguists are still only vaguely acquainted with the theory. As Martinet 
says, not all comparatists operate with laryngeals, some rejecting the whole 
notion. Others accept the notion but disregard them in their work. Those 
who work with laryngeals are classified in two groups, the comparatists 
(Pedersen, Hendriksen, Sturtevant, et al) and the algebrists. A thorough 
discussion is presented of the various systems of laryngeals as posited by 
Sturtevant, Kurytowicz, et al. This is followed by Martinet’s own sugges- 
tion of a scheme of no less than ten laryngeals, four of them being labials. 
Many readers of Word are familiar with Professor Martinet’s theories of 
the Indo-European laryngeals. If the number ten seems like exaggerated 
proliferation of these hypothetical phonemes, we are told by him that such 
a system is quite possible in the light of the situation in the N.W. Caucasian 
language Abaza, which has a much more complex system, including most 
of the articulatory complexes envisaged by Martinet—which seems to 
imply more daring in phonetic interpretation of laryngeals than most 
scholars attempt. Abaza matches the complexity of its consonantism with 
an extremely simple vowel system (two in number); if the theory of 
univocalism posited by some for Indo-European has any validity it could 
theoretically be assumed that there were even more than ten laryngeals, 
but Martinet is content to let that matter lie for the time being. After 
presenting points to support a theory of a greater number of laryngeals 
than hitherto supposed, Martinet’s report proceeds to review and evaluate 
the evidence for the specific effects achieved by each laryngeal or each 
type of laryngeal (lengthening, coloring of vowel, etc.). He also presents 
the controversial theory that not only Hittite retains (to some extent) 
certain of the Indo-European laryngeals (Indo-Hittite is, of course, not 
accepted as a possibility) but other descendant languages have velar stops 
that may be the reflexes of laryngeals via the process of durcissement, 
including Greek, Latin, Slavic. In the case of some of these in initial 
position (Lat. costa, OCS kosti vs. Hitt. hastai, e.g.) he states that the initial 
laryngeal could have been reinforced by a laryngeal constituting the final 
of a preceding thematic feminine adjective in the nominative case, thus 
resorting to an exploitation of the principle of external sandhi, which is 
regarded as risky by many (cf. N. E. Collinge’s remarks in the discussion, 
pp. 56-7). A rather lively discussion by about a dozen participants ranges 
from warnings that the entire laryngeal hypothesis is based on allegedly 
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flimsy support to a general acceptance of that theory and of many of 
Martinet’s suggestions. Some details are attacked, others supported by 
additional evidence. Nobody present categorically denies the hypothesis. 
R. A. Crossland is suspicious of the validity of the argument from sym- 
metry (59-60), maintaining that an asymmetric pattern could conceivably 
be retained for a long period of time, but he offers no support for that 
assumption. Tristano Bolelli (60-61) seems unduly cautious in insisting 
that linguists have the duty, at least in this case, to cancel everything that 
cannot be based upon the evidence of documented facts. As one reads and 
rereads Martinet’s arguments they seem plausible enough. At the same time 
one has a sneaking suspicion (not a scientific reaction, admittedly) that 
everything attributed to laryngeals might possibly be the result of something 
else entirely. But this places the burden of proof upon the dissenter. 

Of great interest to most American linguists is the report by Paul 
Diderichsen on ““The Importance of Distribution versus other Criteria in 
Linguistic Analysis’’ (156-182). In this he engages in rather sharp polemics 
with some Americans who, unfortunately, were not present to reply. It 
is to be hoped that answers and clarification may still be forthcoming. 
Diderichsen is unhappy about many things. He is distressed that the word 
distribution is used in various ways, some more technical than others. He 
is also not too content with a statement by Swadesh (Language 10.117-119) 
to whom he attributes the first use of the term in linguistic literature. But 
the statement was made a quarter of a century ago, and there is no reason 
to believe that Swadesh would still maintain all the claims put forth in that 
relatively early article. It is unlikely, for instance, that he would now say 
that p and b are in complementary distribution in English. On the other 
hand, Diderichsen approves what he considers the core of the phonemic 
principle as stated by Swadesh: “‘Given a correct native word, the replace- 
ment of one or more phonemes by other phonemes (capable of occurring 
in the same position) results in a native word other than that intended, or 
a native-like nonsense word.” He adds that if linguistic theory in the 
United States had continued to adhere to that principle there would have 
been no gap to bridge within the science of linguistics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Apart from the dubious implication that there is only one gap, 
corresponding to a geographical division, Diderichsen’s assertion that 
American linguists have abandoned their belief in the essential principle as 
Stated is certainly open to doubt. But one hopes that Swadesh and, especi- 
ally, Bloch and Harris, who bear the main brunt of the assault in absentia, 
will soon reply. It is conceivable that Diderichsen had some difficulty in 
understanding Harris, as who has not? Einar Haugen also refers to the 
difficulties of Harris’ style (212-213). Setting up phonemes on the basis of 
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complementary distribution is branded ‘‘cumbersome in practice’? and 
‘also theoretically untenable’ (170). The extension of the procedure to 
morphemes and larger features of language is condemned as even less 
justified. No American linguist, we are told, ever does carry out in practice 
a method of determination of phonemes by complementary distribution. 
Equally appalling to Diderichsen is the point of view that differentiation 
and contrast are of paramount importance in phonemic identification. 
Here the linguists under attack may be vulnerable, at least in their theoreti- 
cal protestations. In practice they resort to other devices than merely 
showing that p is not 5; the old chestnut of 4 and y proves the point to 
some extent. 

Those Europeans who, like Diderichsen, deplore the alleged neglect of 
semantic criteria by Americans must realize that such neglect is not 
actually practiced. The very nature of difference and distinction implies 
considerations of ‘meaning’. This is tacitly implied in some of Diderichsen’s 
own remarks and is an old story by now. The remedy for the one-sided 
approach, however, is to be sought in Hjelmslev’s glossematic theory, 
which is “‘relational’’ rather than distributional. The features of language 
involved in distribution are, says D., only a portion of what Sapir and 
Bloomfield meant by patterning, the portion concerned with the distribu- 
tion of elements in sequence. The other part, called “‘patterning of systems” 
is disregarded by Americans (all of them?). It was here that American 
linguistics parted company with the Prague school, which directed its 
attention toward the portion neglected by the Americans. Hjelmslev’s 
method is seen as combining the valid features of both Prague phonology 
and American “‘distributionalism” in a synthesis of much wider outlook 
and much higher operational preciseness (175-6). Some of us find Hjelm- 
slev’s glossematics even more complicated than Harris’ style. 

An interesting discussion followed the presentation of this report and the 
accompanying one by Henning Spang-Hanssen on “Typological and 
Statistical Aspects of Distribution as a Criterion in Linguistic Analysis.” 
Two participants, Karel Horalek of Prague and Kenneth Pike, pointed out 
most appropriately that American linguistics is not characterized by 
radical distributionalism and also that there is not one American “‘school.” 
J. Carnochan denies the need for a phonemic approach in linguistic 
analysis, referring to the “prosodic” approach of Firth as another possi- 
bility. Fourquet sees distribution as the result of the facts of linguistic 
history. Pilch remarks that Diderichsen and Spang-Hanssen, having 
rejected in principle the investigation of distribution, ought not to worry 
about differences between complementary and non-complementary 
distribution. Einar Haugen also remarks that it is not entirely fair to use 
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Bloch and Harris as the representatives of American linguistics to the 
exclusion of others, some of whom he mentions. 

Europeans were given an opportunity to learn something of another 
school of linguistics in America, for Kenneth L. Pike presented the next 
day a report on “Interpenetration of Phonology, Morphology, and 
Syntax”’ (363-371). He divides linguistic views into three kinds: com- 
partmentalization, abstraction, and integration. The first view is said to 
hold that there are levels of language structure proceeding from low 
(phonology) to higher (morphology) to highest (syntax); the lowest may 
be preceded by a still lower level (phonetics) and the highest may be 
followed by a still higher (meaning), but both of these may be outside the 
system. This is the point of view of most American brands of linguistics, he 
says. The view of abstraction, represented by Firth and the prosodic school, 
does not accept the need for treating structure in a rigidly ascending order. 
The adherents of this view have thus far preferred to begin with words or 
“‘pieces,’’ although they theoretically can begin their analysis at any point 
or level they choose. They specifically deny the need for phonemicizing 
the segments studied, and they aim to bring all phonological and gram- 
matical factors to bear upon a linguistic problem from the beginning. It 
is not too clear to the reviewer how this method actually works. Integration 
is the view espoused by Pike and his followers. It rejects the assumption 
inherent in compartmentalization that there are ascending levels of analysis. 
It envisages three respective hierarchies. In one the phoneme is the lowest 
unit, in another the morpheme, in the third, a unit which Pike used to call 
the grammeme but has recently replaced with tagmeme (not without some 
confusion, in view of Bloomfield’s different use of that term). These three 
units enter into each other’s interdependent definitions. The morpheme, 
for example, is to be defined with reference to the fact that it is somehow 
related to phonemes, but it is also related to larger units, like sentences, 
etc. In addition to this, the three hierarchies (phonological, lexical, and 
grammatical) intersect or “‘interpenetrate” one another. Pike claims that 
his procedure is not only workable but is actually used in the field. There 
is to be no double standard with a discrepancy between theory and prac- 
tice. In a sense, therefore, he seems to imply a higher morality than that 
manifested by other schools, although, of course, he makes no such 
assertion. 

Joshua Whatmough’s report on ‘‘Mathematical Linguistics’’ (62-74) is 
rather discouraging to those of us lacking sufficient mathematical training 
to follow his remarks beyond a certain point. In fact, the work of most of 
those linguists who have employed a mathematical method simple enough 
to be grasped by most linguists is branded by Professor Whatmough as 
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*‘somewhat amateurish.”” Many of us will have to content ourselves with 
the réle of applauding from the sidelines. When we are told (68) that the 
problems of context, nuance and style present ‘quite terrifying, and still 
very remote, quests for the future,”’ the same seems to hold true of almost 
the whole field of mathematical linguistics. Similar dismay is expressed by 
one or two participants in the discussion (74-91), although more of them 
applaud the application of mathematical methods than oppose it. We can 
agree with Professor Whatmough’s remark (90) that we need men with 
both mathematical and linguistic training. But, unless I vastly overestimate 
the amount of mathematical knowledge needed by linguists (or, conversely, 
the amount of linguistics to be acquired by mathematicians), I am not too 
sure that we can find them. 

Only a few of the papers presented have been discussed thus far, and it 
will not be possible to discuss the remainder even in this compressed 
fashion. Some should at least be mentioned, such as Jerzy Kurytowicz’s 
brilliant report on Hittite (216-243), George S. Lane’s review of the field 
of Tocharian (252-261), Antonio Tovar’s fascinating report on “‘Indo- 
European Layers in the Hispanic Peninsula” (705-720), the reports on 
**Languages in Contact” by Einar Haugen (771-785) and Uriel Weinreich 
(786-797), the reports on machine translation by Paul L. Garvin (502-510), 
Locke and Yngve (510-514), Erwin Reifler (514-518), portions of which 
this reviewer understood, the first report on ““Mycenaean Greek’’ ever 
presented at a Congress, by John Chadwick (721-724), containing a 
fitting tribute to the late Michael Ventris, the report on “Structural 
Linguistics and Dialect Geography,’”’ a most significant contribution by 
W. Doroszewski (540-564), etc., etc. There are far too many to mention, 
let alone discuss. 


Department of German 
New York University 





Mauricio SwWADESH, Mapas de clasificacién lingiiistica de México y las 
Americas. Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México: Cuadernos del 
Instituto de Historia. Serie Antropolégica N° 8, 1959. 36 pages, with 
maps. 


Reviewed by ANTONIO TOVAR 


We have here, in this thin booklet, an enormous quantity of work and 
results and now await impatiently the exposition of the grounds which 
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have led the author to his conclusions about a new classification of the 
almost infinite number of languages of native America. Corrections to the 
lexico-statistic method which signify a true improvement and new degree of 
perfection are proposed here; let us comment first upon these methodologi- 
cal novelties, and then try to point out some of the results achieved by the 
author in the field of South American languages. 

It is well known that the glottochronologic or lexico-statistic method 
constitutes one of the most important and revolutionary discoveries in 
linguistics of recent years. It provides us with a way of making long-range 
comparisons, of applying the comparative method to languages of 
unknown history, and of pursuing them through several millenia. In five 
years, its founder, Professor M. Swadesh, has worked out (on the basis of 
groundwork laid by A. L. Kroeber) a method whose principles seemed at 
the beginning too simple, but which has developed into a most refined 
instrument. Now, in this new publication, we find for the first time the 
means of computing the interrelations of languages, precisely taking into 
account their more or less complete contact (or its absence) after separa- 
tion. This consideration endows the method with a more immediate 
adaptability to reality: in fact, we had always found it disturbing that, for 
instance, the connection between Quechua and Aimara, which have lived 
side by side for many centuries with wide-spread bilingualism, should be 
computed by the same figures as those obtaining between languages which 
have lost contact for millenia. Swadesh now tabulates a broad difference 
according to this circumstance of contact or non-contact. According to the 
new figures, a language completely separated from another through 50 
centuries only keeps 22°4 common elements, whereas in the same period 
two cognate languages separated in the proportion of 259% keep 69% in 
common. How the percentage of separation is to be calculated is not 
explained so far, and this is one of the aspects we are most anxious to 
hear more about. 

Another correction is to consider that the retention constant established 
for periods of two thousand years or little more, is reliable for a period of 
5000 years, but beyond this limit we must reckon with uncertainties; for 
this reason the rate of preservation is corrected by counting twice the time 
when the total exceeds 50 centuries. 

The method invented and developed by Swadesh, taking into account 
the constructive criticisms of Kroeber, Hoijer, and others, begs a new 
scientific evaluation of its phonological and etymological aspects. We think 
that phonology has greatly progressed in recent years, and we are inclined 
to think that it is not far from the point claimed by Swadesh, but we can 
concur in considering semantics and etymology to be still very backward. 
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have led the author to his conclusions about a new classification of the 
almost infinite number of languages of native America. Corrections to the 
lexico-statistic method which signify a true improvement and new degree of 
perfection are proposed here; let us comment first upon these methodologi- 
cal novelties, and then try to point out some of the results achieved by the 
author in the field of South American languages. 

It is well known that the glottochronologic or lexico-statistic method 
constitutes one of the most important and revolutionary discoveries in 
linguistics of recent years. It provides us with a way of making long-range 
comparisons, of applying the comparative method to languages of 
unknown history, and of pursuing them through several millenia. In five 
years, its founder, Professor M. Swadesh, has worked out (on the basis of 
groundwork laid by A. L. Kroeber) a method whose principles seemed at 
the beginning too simple, but which has developed into a most refined 
instrument. Now, in this new publication, we find for the first time the 
means of computing the interrelations of languages, precisely taking into 
account their more or less complete contact (or its absence) after separa- 
tion. This consideration endows the method with a more immediate 
adaptability to reality: in fact, we had always found it disturbing that, for 
instance, the connection between Quechua and Aimara, which have lived 
side by side for many centuries with wide-spread bilingualism, should be 
computed by the same figures as those obtaining between languages which 
have lost contact for millenia. Swadesh now tabulates a broad difference 
according to this circumstance of contact or non-contact. According to the 
new figures, a language completely separated from another through 50 
centuries only keeps 22°4 common elements, whereas in the same period 
two cognate languages separated in the proportion of 25°% keep 69% in 
common. How the percentage of separation is to be calculated is not 
explained so far, and this is one of the aspects we are most anxious to 
hear more about. 

Another correction is to consider that the retention constant established 
for periods of two thousand years or little more, is reliable for a period of 
5000 years, but beyond this limit we must reckon with uncertainties; for 
this reason the rate of preservation is corrected by counting twice the time 
when the total exceeds 50 centuries. 

The method invented and developed by Swadesh, taking into account 
the constructive criticisms of Kroeber, Hoijer, and others, begs a new 
scientific evaluation of its phonological and etymological aspects. We think 
that phonology has greatly progressed in recent years, and we are inclined 
to think that it is not far from the point claimed by Swadesh, but we can 
concur in considering semantics and etymology to be still very backward. 
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The Materiales para un diccionario comparativo de las lenguas amerindias, 
the appearance of which Swadesh announces, will no doubt prepare the 
ground for new advances. 

After these new methodological questions, Swadesh proceeds to give a 
map, a linguistic net, and a complete alphabetical inventory of languages. 
The map divides the whole of America into nine linguistic areas, which are 
designated by their approximate geographical position. Most exciting is 
the grouping of South-American languages according to some very new 
ideas: to the western group correspond not only Quechua and Aimara— 
to which is added Tehuelche, with Sabela and Paes (which is detached from 
Chibocha)—but also some Middle America languages such as Mangue, 
Macro-Mixteco, Huave, Xilenca, therewith correcting Swadesh’s paper 
(Language XXXII [1956], 17ff.), where most of the languages of the 
Northwestern group of the Mapas were tentatively compared with all 
these languages. The ties between the two Americas are perhaps even closer 
if we consider the Central group, to which belong the Uto-Aztecan (with 
Arawak and Chibocha) family and Tanoan. It is surprising to find the 
Cuyo languages (Allentiac and Millcayac) in the same group as Carib and 
Jivaro, all the more so since once more they are considered Macro- 
Jivaro. All of the Chaco languages belong (with the Araucanian) to the 
Southwestern group, which also contains Zamuco (a name here employed 
in a broad new sense) and the languages of the Rio de la Plata. The Yunga 
language of the northwestern coast of Peru is, somewhat disturbingly, 
grouped together with the Southeastern languages(Tupi, Bororo, Caingang- 
Ge, Aimoré). I rather prefer to see it, with Cholon, near the languages of 
Mesoamerican origin. 

If I may compare Swadesh’s classification with the very provisional 
results at which I have arrived by means of a typological (and still very 
impressionistic) method, I agree in finding very ‘“‘Mesoamerican’’ the 
Chibocha and Arawak families, and in grouping the Tehuelche (and for 
my part not only of course Ona, but also Yamana) together with the 
“Andean” languages. I included, it is true, Araucanian in the Andean 
group, but some “primitive” or “formless” traits tempt me to place it not 
far from the Chaco languages. My four groups are arranged by Swadesh 
into six, but I am glad to find that most of his conclusions confirm my 
typological examination of South-American linguistic materials. 

The so-called “‘linguistic net’’ is a commentary on the map, giving in 4 
table the grouping of languages, with the age of each family, that is, the 
centuries attributed to the differentiation of languages included in the 
same family. It is important to point out that for Swadesh the Quechuan- 
Chon (i.e. Tehuelche) community is not older than 100 centuries; the 
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connection between Jivaro and the Cuyo languages may be still younger 
(90 centuries). 

More accurate is the treatment of the languages of Mexico whose map 
contains not only the grouping and classification of languages and the 
inner chronology of the centuries of separation supposed by the differences 
of the languages within a group, but also the centuries of separation after 
contact, which can be established by comparison of the most closely 
interrelated languages belonging to different groups: for instance Swadesh 
assumes 68 centuries of development for Macro-Aztecan, but the same 
distance exists between the most cognate dialect of this group and that of 
the Macro-Yuman. This is another of the important novelties which are 
found in Swadesh’s new work and which must be explained in detail. 

We trust that the exposition of the foundations of these methodological 
corrections and improvements will contribute to the general acceptance of 
the method. For our part, we are certain that this revolutionary method is 
the first to enable us to quantify linguistic kinship, i.e., to make it scientific- 
ally measurable. Thanks to Swadesh’s ingenious method, our knowledge 
of native America (and of other parts of the world), of prehistory and of 
ethnology, will progress enormously in the near future. This little book is a 
big step in that direction. 


Universidad Nacional de Tucuman 
Argentina 





ELLIOTT CANONGE, Comache Texts. Illustrated by Katherine Voigtlander; 
Introduction by Morris Swadesh; edited by Benjamin Elson. Norman: 
Linguistic Series of the Summer Institute of Linguistics of the University 
of Oklahoma, 1958. xiii+ 156 pages. 


MARVIN Mayers, Pokomchi Texts, with Grammatical Notes. Illustrated by 
Katherine Voigtlander; Introduction by Norman McQuown; edited by 
Benjamin Elson. Norman: Linguistic Series of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma. Number Two, 1958. x + 149 
pages. 


Reviewed by ANTONIO TOVAR 
These two volumes are highly successful in both appearance and con- 


tent. In the second of them, the noted Americanist N. A. McQuown duly 
Stresses the double utility, ethnographic and linguistic, of the Pokomchi 
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materials which are arranged in sections on “‘Origins, Religion, and the 
Supernatural,” “‘Natural phenomena,” “‘Work, Business, and Govern- 
ment,” “Events and Activities.”’ A little more than a hundred pages reveal 
a very complete picture of the indigenous life of a Mayan-speaking region 
in the Alta Verapaz in northern Guatemala. Pokomchi is a Mayan dialect 
spoken in the southeastern part of the area (McQuown, J/nternational 
Journal of American Linguistics XXII [1956], 191-195). The texts reflect the 
cultural situation of these Indians, who have been exposed to Hispanic 
culture and to Christianity for a long time. The number of Spanish loans 
is very large (and not limited to culture words, but extending to adverbs 
and particles), thus proving a long period of acculturation. Grammatical 
notes and a short lexicon provide a guide for the student, and the collector 
promises that a more complete grammar and dictionary are to follow. 

Let us point out that the phonetic symbols used are traditional in the 
extreme. The usual Spanish orthography is also accepted in inconvenient 
cases, such as c before a, 0, and qu before e, i (even when they are marked 
with the sign for glottalization), while k is reserved for the back velar. In 
such cases it would have been better to keep to general usage, distinguishing 
k for velar and q for back velar, and abandoning the Romance orthography 
c/qu. But the practice among bilingual Indians, who have received school- 
ing and who are acquainted with Spanish orthography, had to be taken 
into account. Less disputable in any case are the use of x for 5, or of j asa 
velar fricative, as in Spanish. Curious is the existence in the language of a 
glottalized b, strange on this continent, although a glottalized p exists in 
some Pokomchi dialects together with this glottalized b. It would be 
interesting to determine how the pairs t~t!, c/qu~c!/qu', k~k', are to be 
integrated with the possible triad p:p!:d!. 

The Comache texts (the language belongs to the Uto-Aztecan family) 
offer a very different perspective. Among the book’s 36 chapters only the 
last eight are devoted to material culture (food, hunting, etc.), the rest 
consisting of tales of a fantastic or more or less historical-anecdotic 
nature. The ethnologist will welcome this rich folklore corpus, as told by 
one old Oklahoma woman. In the Introduction, Swadesh greets this book 
as an excellent sample of the continuing great Boas tradition. 

Linguists will be gratified by the very accurate transcription (whose 
simplicity Swadesh attributes to the progress made by modern phonology) 
of the texts and vocabulary, but they will miss a schematic grammar as in 
the Pokomchi texts. It is thus difficult to study the texts because the 
grammatical analysis of the forms is not always easy. In any case, the 
English translations at the bottom, with corresponding numbers (as used, 
for instance, by E. Lewy in his works), are an excellent minimum help. 
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The attractive presentation of these books and the fitting designs of titles 
with Indian motifs, more conventional in the Redskin tradition for the 
Comache volume and taken from the rich Mayan imagery for the 
Pokomchi, are particularly to be congratulated. These volumes represent 
something new in the technique of presentation and will serve as a model 
for this reviewer’s planned collection of South-American Indian texts. 


Universidad Nacional de Tucuman 
Argentina 








HOLGER STEEN SORENSEN, Word-Classes in Modern English, with Special 
Reference to Proper Names, with an Introductory Theory of Grammar, 
Meaning and Reference. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 1958. 190 pages. 


Compte-rendu par G. MOUNIN 


Bien que le livre ait pour objet de discuter la notion de classes de mots, 
puis de proposer une définition nouvelle de cette notion, dont la validité 
soit démontrée par l’application qu’on en fait a l’anglais moderne, 
lintérét majeur s’en trouve peut-étre dans la “‘théorie introductoire aux 
notions de grammaire, signification, référence” qui occupe le premier tiers de 
louvrage (pp. 1-55), et qui fonde les notions de “‘description grammati- 
cale” (pp. 59-71) et de “‘classes de mots” (pp. 77-95) propres a Sorensen. 
La “référence aux noms propres”’ limite d’autant plus l’intérét premier du 
livre que “‘la partie sémantique du travail, qui [...] traite presque ex- 
clusivement des noms propres” est annoncée comme “‘devant étre ul- 
térieurement publiée 4 part’’ (p. 5). 

Les notions fondamentales (Ch. I, pp. 11-23) proposent des définitions 
des termes signe, dénotatum et désignatum, métasigne et métalangue, qui 
ne s’écartent pas sensiblement de l’usage courant, méme s’il y a création 
d'une terminologie personnelle. Désignator et désignatum correspondent 
explicitement a signifiant et signifié chez Saussure; et signe soutient le 
méme rapport entre ces deux termes. Dénotatum a la méme valeur que 
chez C. Morris (qui n’est jamais utilisé, ni discuté), mais sans recours au 
behaviourisme. Métasigne (‘‘signe qui dénote des signes’’) et métalangue 
(“systeme de métasignes”) ont, au départ, des valeurs trés proches de 
celles qu’elles ont chez Hjelmslev ou chez Borgstrom; ou chez les logiciens. 
Cependant l’auteur estime que chez Carnap et Tarski la notion de 
métalangue (“‘un langage dans lequel nous parlons d’un autre langage’’) 
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est obscure (p. 20). Sorensen lui-méme garde pourtant leur définition du 
langage (“‘un systéme de signes’’) et s’oppose 4 celle de Hjelmslev (il 
n’accepte pas de définir le langage comme “‘un systéme de figures,” parce 
qu’il estime “‘douteux qu’il existe une chose telle que la figure de contenu,” 
p. 12). Il ignore que la double articulation puisse séparer les langues au 
sens ordinaire du mot, de tous les autres “‘systemes de signes,”” auxquels 
il ne se référe jamais d’ailleurs; chez lui, signe signifie toujours: signe 
linguistique. Il précise bien la notion de niveau des signes, implicite dans la 
pensée de ceux qui distinguent les langues des métalangues: le monde 
extra-linguistique étant le niveau 0, une langue est un systéme de signes de 
niveau 1, qui renvoie aux objets du niveau 0; une métalangue est un 
systéme de niveau 2, qui renvoie aux signes de niveau 1, devenus signes- 
objets d’une langue-objet. 

De ces vues, Sorensen tire la notion de “‘définition grammaticale”’ (Ch. 
II, pp. 24-33), ou “‘formelle” d’un signe. Il y a trois moyens de décrire un 
signe: par référence au niveau 0 (pour définir table, je montre une table); 
par référence au niveau | (pour définir table, je me sers de signes de méme 
niveau | que le signe a définir,—de mots du langage ordinaire: une table 
est un meuble fait, comme dit Littré, ‘‘d’une planche ou d’une réunion de 
planches, portée sur un ou plusieurs pieds’’); par référence au niveau 2, 
dans une métalangue, composée de métasignes, C’est cette derniére qu'il 
appelle définition grammaticale d’un signe [linguistique]. Il en résulte que, 
si on accepte la terminologie de Sorensen, “‘décrire les signes d’un 
langage grammaticalement, c’est les organiser en classes’’ (p. 25) et que 
chacune de ces classes est un métasigne,! car classer des signes c’est les 
nommer ensemble par un nouveau signe (qui ne peut étre qu’un métasigne) 
(p. 25); d’ou il s’ensuit que c’est par le jeu de ses définitions elles-mémes 
que Serensen prouve qu’une “‘description grammaticale’”’ ne peut étre 
qu’un ensemble de métasignes, qui décrit le systéme des signes formé par 
la langue-objet, donc une métalangue. (On n’est pas loin de Hjelsmlev, 
malgré les critiques de détail que formule Sorensen a son endroit). 

La “‘description sémantique” d’un signe de niveau 1 (Ch. IV, pp. 34-48) 
est celle qui n’utilise que des signes de niveau 1. Sorensen pense qu’a ce 
niveau, “‘la signification d’un signe ne peut étre décrite qu’en termes de 
synonymie, c’est-a-dire en termes d’identité de signification” (p. 34); par 
exemple, “‘cousin” =“‘le descendant au premier degré d’une personne (ou 
de l’une des personnes) qui a le méme ancétre male du premier degré et la 
méme ancétre femelle du premier degré que... .’’ Cette recherche est 
intéressante parce qu’elle améne |’auteur a une critique serrée de la notion 


1 Un signe de niveau n+ 1 qui dénote des signes de niveau n. 
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de connotation,? (démonstration que les connotations du mot pére ne font 
pas partie de la signification du mot pére,? c’est-a-dire pas partie de la 
sémantique: les connotations n’expriment pas une relation entre le 
signifiant et le signifié, mais entre le signifiant et le locuteur: ce serait le 
champ de la pragmatique de Morris et des logiciens). L’autre aspect 
intéressant de cette recherche est que l’auteur aboutit 4 postuler que la 
description sémantique aurait pour résultat de réduire le vocabulaire 
d’une langue au plus petit ensemble possible de signes “‘sémantiquement 
primitifs” (indéfinissables),—par une démarche analogue, dit-il, 4 celle 
qui conduisit Péano 4a baser l’arithmétique tout entiére sur trois termes: 
zéro, nombre, successeur. Recherche intéressante, méme si chez Serensen 
elle est critiquable,* parce qu’elle essaie de trouver les constituants ultimes 
de la structure sémantique dans une voie qui n’est ni celle des monémes 
(unités significatives minima) ni celle des traits pertinents de contenu, mais 
“des entités de sens, derniéres et irréductibles, d’un langage’’ (p. 45) du 
type ancétre, male, femelle, descendant, proposés pour la définition de 
tout le lexique de la parenté. 

La “description référentielle’”’ d’un signe (Ch. IV, pp. 49-55) est celle 
qui s’opére en rapprochant le signe (de niveau 1) de l’objet, extra-linguisti- 
que, (de niveau 0) que le signe désigne. Cette description référentielle, ou 
définition déictique des logiciens (la “‘this-description’’), méthodologique- 
ment, se révéle indispensable pour la description des primitifs qui ne 
peuvent étre décrits ni définis sémantiquement (Sgrensen recourt, en outre, 
ala définition par la situation pour les primitifs qui ne peuvent étre définis 
méme référentiellement: je, et, maintenant, le, ce, ne... pas, etc... .). 

Aprés une “‘introduction a la description grammaticale” (Ch. V, pp. 
59-71), ou il propose les notions (purement logiques) de classe dérivée et 
de classe coordonnée, sur la base des relations unilatérales ou bilatérales 
qui peuvent exister entre des signes,> l’auteur présente sa critique de la 
notion grammaticale traditionnelle des classes de mots (ou parties du 
discours),—critique qui se trouve étre surtout celle de cette notion chez 
Jespersen (Ch. VII, pp. 72-94). Mais la discussion des constructions 


2 C’est aussi dans ce chapitre que l’auteur développe sa critique de la ‘“‘figure de 
contenu” hjelmslevienne. Critique classique, analogue a celle de Martinet in Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique XLII (1946): étalon=cheval + male, mais cheval est un signe, etc. 

3 Ex.: father et dad désignent la méme personne (exemple de Sgrensen, p. 39). 

4 Parce que: (a) elle n’est ébauchee qu’en passant (pp. 46-47); (b) elle postule que 
“le nombre de primitifs est restreint,’”’ sans aucune base; (c) elle laisse dans l’ombre le 
probléme de savoir si ces primitifs appartiennent a l’analyse logique de l’expérience, ou a 
l'analyse linguistique du langage. 

5 Il tire ces nouvelles notions des trois types de relation chez Hjelmslev: détermination, 
constellation, interdépendance. 
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terminologiques et des analyses que fait a partir de la Sorensen est sans 
doute moins importante, (et moins immédiatement nécessaire) que celle 
des notions fondamentales sur lesquelles il s’est appuyé. 

Le travail de Sgrensen est loin d’étre 4 dédaigner, selon nous, si, au 
lieu de la prendre comme un “‘ouvrage,”’ on le considére d’abord comme une 
tentative, une expérience, analogue au départ a plusieurs autres: utiliser 
les enseignements et les conquétes de la logique contemporaine en analyse 
linguistique, pour voir ce que cela donne ou peut donner. De ce point de 
vue, Sorensen (comme Hjelmslev et comme Charles Morris) enseigne 
bien des choses. La seule qu’on veuille illustrer ici, grace a l’exemple de 
Sorensen, c’est celle-ci: si la tentative de construire une linguistique 
axiomatique, comme Péano fit une arithmétique axiomatisée, est tout a 
fait légitime, les premiéres expériences faites enseignent que la démarche 
des logiciens ne s’applique pas 4 /a méme matiére que celle des linguistes, 
et qu’on ne peut pas décalquer pour ainsi dire mécaniquement les régles 
et les terminologies des procédures logiques, pour les transporter d’un 
bloc en linguistique. Jusqu’ici, les linguistes qui l’ont fait ont été abusés 
parce que les logiciens définissent métaphoriquement leurs “‘systémes de 
signes” comme étant des langages, et des métalangues. Les dangers de la 
transposition pure et simple peuvent étre décrits par maints exemples pris 
chez Serensen. Nous en présenterons, ici, deux ou trois. 

Le premier concernera la notion de dénotatum d’un signe, importée de la 
logique dans la linguistique, par Sorensen (et par Charles Morris aussi). 
Cette notion désigne l’objet représenté par le signe: la personne nommée 
Anderson est le dénotatum du signe constitué par le nom propre “‘Ander- 
son.” La logique étant essentiellement la technique par laquelle on étudie 
la vérité ou la fausseté des propositions, d’une part, et la vérité (ou la 
fausseté) de beaucoup de propositions étant conditionnée par l’existence 
(ou l’inexistence) des objets auxquels s’appliquent ces propositions, d’autre 
part, on comprend que la logique attache une importance a séparer les 
signes qui ont un sens et un dénotatum (un cheval) de ceux qui ont un sens, 
mais pas de dénotatum (une siréne), pour lesquels elle a créé la notion de 
classe vide.© On peut s’interroger sur la pertinence et l’efficacité de cette 
notion de dénotatum en linguistique. Sorensen crée la notion de classe 
zéro (‘‘null class”, ‘“‘empty class’’) pour les signes qui ne dénotent pas: 
centaure, licorne, etc. . . . L’introduction de cette classe en linguistique est 
inutile: que le signe ait un dénotatum ou non n’influe ni sur la phonologie, 
ni sur la morphologie, ni sur la sémantique, ni sur la syntaxe. Elle est 
dangereuse aussi: qui décidera si les signes pensée, esprit, sentiment, 


6 V. M. Blanché, Introduction a la logique contemporaine, Paris: Armand Colin, 1957; 
pages 161-167. 
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conscience, concept, image mentale ont un dénotatum, en dépit de Bloom- 
field? Qui décidera si Dieu, diable, ange ont des dénotata? Qui décidera 
(sinon la science historique et non la linguistique) des signes qui, dans 
histoire, ont un dénotatum, et de ceux qui n’en ont pas, Christ, et 
Napoléon, par exemple? (“Nous connaissons la signification de Napoléon, 
dit Sorensen, . . . mais aucun d’entre nous ne connait Napoléon ?” (p. 50). 
Ne devrait-il pas s’apercevoir aussit6t que la chose n’a aucune importance 
dans le domaine de la linguistique? 11 s’agit 1a du transfert illégitime en 
linguistique d’une notion légitime en logique, d’une confusion de la 
linguistique avec la logique, qui ne permet de faire ni de la bonne logique, 
ni de la bonne linguistique apparemment. 

De la méme maniére, on pourrait mettre en cause le transfert, en 
linguistique, des deux notions (trés légitimes en logique) de classe [de 
signes] finie et de classe [de signes] non-finie: toutes les maisons de Copen- 
hague en 1953 dans le premier cas, par exemple; “‘toutes les maisons passées 
présentes et futures” (p. 25) dans le second cas. Distinction fort peu 
pertinente en sémantique, surtout quand Sorensen la fait servir a critiquer 
la notion traditionnelle de “‘description grammaticale.”’ La description 
[définition] du signe trés comme étant un adverbe, dit-il, impliquerait la 
forme suivante: trés est un adverbe parce qu’il présuppose la relation A 
avec les signes comme: grand, fort, dur, etc... .”. (Ici l’énumération de 
tous les adjectifs possibles avec trés). ““Cette méthode est inapplicable 
[. . .], conclut-il, car elle présuppose que le nombre des signes linguistique 
est fini, ce qui n’est pas” (p. 30). Il élimine ou il esquive ainsi la notion de 
corpus, qui a soutenu longtemps implicitement l’analyse linguistique, 
avant de la soutenir explicitement chez les distributionalistes, par exemple. 

La notion de métasigne éclaire peut-étre plus vivement les périls qui 
guettent le linguiste, lorsqu’il transfére en linguistique, sans précaution, 
les méthodes, les notions, les terminologies de la logique contemporaine. 
Pour Sorensen, un métasigne de niveau 2 (et l’ensemble des métasignes 
constituant un systéme est une méfalangue) (p. 17) est “un signe qui 
dénote des signes [de niveau 1] ou des faits concernant seulement les 
signes [de niveau 1]’’.7 Cette définition qui se veut rigoureuse ignore trés 
certainement les caractéres spécifiques, opératoires ou classificatoires, qui 
marquent les métasignes en métamathématique et en métalogique,—car 
elle est, elle, source d’infinies confusions : malgré les retouches de Sorensen, 


7 Suite de la définition: . . . “tet dont la formule définitoire [le définiens] contient seule- 
ment des signes qui dénotent des signes [de niveau 1] ou des faits concernant des signes 
[de niveau 1]’’. 

8 Ce sont moins des retouches que des ambiguités, ou de nouvelles définitions, quand 
il parle de métasigne comme dénotant des signes (au pluriel) ou comme étant une classe 
de signes de niveau 1. 

w.—4 
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il en découle que toute terminologie grammaticale? est faite de métasignes, 
et constitue une métalangue; toute linguistique descriptive aussi, et ce 
n’est pas la méme. En outre, la définition formelle que Sorensen donne du 
métasigne recouvre exactement ce que beaucoup de logiciens nomment des 
symboles (‘‘le signe d’un signe”) et ce que des sémiologistes, comme 
Buyssens, ou Morris, nomment des signes substitutifs: rien n’empéche de 
dire que les signes sténographiques qui signifient, p. ex., mérite, téméraire 
et solide, sont des métasignes. De la méme fagon, le morse, ou le braille, 
ou tous les codes substitutifs de la langue parlée seraient des métalangues, 
faites de métasignes. Et pourtant, nul de ces systémes de communication ne 
peut étre considéré comme deécrivant scientifiquement le systéme des 
relations grammaticales, qui unissent les signes des langues auxquels ils se 
substituent. Malgré cela, Sorensen est persuadé que “‘décrire des signes 
linguistiques de maniére grammaticale ou formelle’’ (c’est-a-dire en 
décrire le systeme morphologique et syntaxique), c’est “‘simplement: 
enregistrer des entités linguistiques, signes de niveau 1, comme étant les 
dénotata de métasignes, signes de niveau 2” (p. 31). Il semblera qu’une 
série de définitions qui méne 4a ces résultats doit présenter quelque grave 
faille terminologique, ou logique. C’est l’intérét du livre de Sorensen de 
soulever ces inquiétudes sur les rapports trop hativement établis entre la 
logique [contemporaine] et la linguistique. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 





Linguistic and Engineering Studies in Automatic Language Translation of 
Scientific Russian into English. University of Washington: Department 
of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature, 1959. (=Astia 
Document No. AD. 148992.) 


Compte-rendu par EMILE DELAVENAY 


On sait combien de son temps, de sa science et son ingéniosité le 
professeur Erwin Reifler a consacré depuis 1949 a l’étude de la traduction 
automatique des langues. C’est largement a4 lui que cette recherche, 
inaugurée par des ingénieurs et quelques spécialistes des sciences exactes 
et naturelles, doit d’avoir été enfin acceptée comme légitime par les 
linguistes. De mai 1956 a juin 1958 il a dirigé 4 l’Université de Washington 


9 Quelle que soit sa valeur descriptive. 
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un vaste travail collectif, exécuté sous contrat avec la U.S. Air Force, et 
portant sur la traduction du russe vers l’anglais a l’aide d’une machine, 
encore en gestation! mais dont la nouveauté essentielle est réalisée: il 
s’agit d’une mémoire géante, création de Gilbert King, 4 vaste capacité et 
a grande rapidité d’accés. Par contre toute possibilité de traitement logique 
du contenu de cette mémoire est provisoirement exclue. 

Un gros volume publié par l’Université de Seattle, collection de rapports 
et d’appendices atteignant 660 pages in quarto, relate cette expérience; 
elle trace aussi déja la voie a une suite sur laquelle un nouveau rapport est 
annoncé.2 

Tous ceux qui s’intéressent a la traduction automatique trouveront dans 
cet ouvrage des textes indispensables—que ce soient les études déja 
publiées de Lew Micklesen sur les classes formelles? et la T. M. russe- 
anglaise,* celles de Robert E. Wall Jr et Udo K. Niehaus5 sur les aspects 
techniques des programmes de traduction, ou le nouveau et trés important 
Procedural Report de Micklesen sur l’analyse linguistique du russe, et les 
études sur divers aspects mathématiques et électroniques du travail du 
Department of Engineering, notamment Statistical aspects of the scientific 
Russian word count, par Wall, et Automatic pinpointing of intended non- 
grammatical meaning, de Niehaus. 

Si ces études techniques font déja présager l’extension des travaux de 
Seattle par l’adjonction de programmes logiques aux ressources limitées 
de la machine pour laquelle ont jusqu’ici travaillé les linguistes groupés 
autour de Reifler et de Micklesen, ce sont encore nécessairement les 
travaux de ces linguistes qui apportent le plus de nouveautés, puisque ce 
sont en définitive les caractéristiques du langage propres a en faciliter le 
traitement automatique, qui sont le moins connues dans l’ensemble 
d’études que représente toute recherche pour la T.M. 

Voici en effet pour la premiére fois une enquéte systématique sur un 
vocabulaire scientifique russe étendu, et faite de maniére a limiter au départ 
ou tout au moins a hiérarchiser les innombrables questions qui se posent 
lorsque l’on cherche a faire analyser des phrases par une machine in- 
consciente: une enquéte organisée autour d’une exploration impitoyable 


1 Elle fonctionne maintenant 4 New York (Octobre, 1960). 

2 Regrettons que I’éditeur ayant pour des raisons évidentes utilisé l’offset aprés 
composition 4 la machine a écrire, n’ait pas toujours fait relire assez attentivement les 
feuillets dactylographiés, et n’ait surtout pas pris la précaution de faire numéroter 
consécutivement les pages avant de les photographier, privant ainsi le lecteur du moyen 
le plus efficace de retrouver une phrase. Il manque un index. 

3 Dans For Roman Jakobson. 

4 Dans Fourth International Congress of Slavists. 

5 Dans Communication and Electronics, The Trend in Engineering, etc. 
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du premier probléme de la T.M., celui de l’unité lexicale et de ses rapports 
avec l’unité sémantique et la signification grammaticale. 

On sait que les expériences de traduction automatique ont été menées 
jusqu’ici surtout a l’aide de calculatrices électroniques de type Univac, 
IBM 650, 701 ou 704, en Amérique, de l’APEXC de Birkbeck, de la 
BESM soviétique, et de quelques autres machines dans lesquelles des 
possibilités de traitement logique de l’information assez riches contrastent 
avec des mémoires relativement limitées, fussent-elles d’une grande capacité 
en regard de celles des toutes premiéres calculatrices. Méme avec de telles 
machines, se pose toujours la question de l’économie interne des program- 
mes, de l'utilisation prioritaire ou équilibrée de la mémoire et de la 
logique. On peut d’une part procéder a l’enregistrement “‘statique’’ des 
mots et des indices qui en définissent le rdle possible; d’autre part, élaborer 
des sous-programmes “‘dynamiques”’ permettant, a l’aide de ces indices, 
de retrouver le réle réel et la signification d’un mot dans un contexte 
donné. Les techniques conventionnelles, si l’on peut déja leur donner ce 
nom, tendent toutes plus ou moins a mettre dans la mémoire les caracté- 
ristiques invariantes ou permanentes du mot, et a confier aux programmes, 
c’est-a-dire 4 l’analyse logico-grammatico-sémantique, la recherche des 
caractéristiques particuliéres 4 un mot dans son contexte. C’est sur la 
répartition des taches entre la mémoire et le programme logique, que 
jouent les différences d’école dans la réalisation de traductrices auto- 
matiques—sauf dans les cas ou la recherche s’aventure dans le domaine 
encore mystérieux d’une logique transcendant le mot, donc la base méme 
de tout langage articulé. 

Sur le plan linguistique ces différences portent donc sur les notions de 
mot et de contexte, légitimes objets d’analyse pour qui veut automatiser la 
traduction. II s’agit de de définir et d’isoler dans la phrase, et dans ses 
éléments constitutifs, les unités signifiantes dont l’équivalent dans la 
langue de sortie peut alors étre trouvé. Par dela le mot, concept mal défini 
pour les besoins du linguiste de la T.M., certaines unités sémantiques 
complexes s’imposent a l’attention de ce dernier: mot composé, idiotisme, 
toutes les constructions intermédiaires entre mot et proposition, complexes 
du point de vue Jexical, mais ayant une signification irréductible en termes 
de la langue de sortie. 

Or devant toute unité sémantique qui dépasse l’unité lexicale—le mot— 
l’un des problémes techniques de la T.M. est précisément de déterminer 
s’il vaut mieux consigner cette unité sémantique toute entiére dans la 
mémoire, avec sa traduction (comme fait le traducteur humain, qui, sé 
souvenant de la traduction de blague a tabac ou de Security Council, 
n’analyse plus) ou rechercher d’autres moyens de la traduire: et il n’en est 
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d’autres qu’analytiques. Si le mot est l’unité de base de la mémoire 
lexicale de la machine a traduire, il faudra donc soit accepter d’échouer 
devant l’idiotisme, soit étendre le concept de mot pour inclure dans cette 
mémoire toutes les unités sémantiques, méme complexes, répondant 4 la 
définition de l’idiotisme: expression “‘ayant un sens qui ne peut étre déduit 
de la somme des sens de ses éléments”’ (Micklesen citant le Webster). 

Mais l’idiotisme, ou l’unité sémantique lexicalement complexe, peut se 
décliner ou se conjuguer, peut s’incorporer des mots variables, pronoms 
personnels, etc. (she holds her tongue, I was holding my tongue etc.), 
recevoir des éléments intercalaires qui se combinent avec lui: tout cela 
exige de quiconque élabore des programmes pour T.M., qu’il associe les 
méthodes de pure mémorisation des idiotismes, avec celles de l’analyse 
morphologique et grammaticale confiée 4 des sous-programmes logiques. 

Devant les exigences d’une machine toute mémoire, et privée de sous- 
programmes logiques, Reifler et Micklesen se sont livrés a l’étude sys- 
tématique d’une solution qui présente le vif intérét d’une réduction a 
l’absurde et d’une exploration des régions frontiéres. Ils ont recherché les 
effets, sur la traduction sortant de leur machine, d’une mémorisation 
maximale et d’une logique dynamique nulle, traitant pour ainsi dire le 
maximum de mots et d’expressions comme des éléments préfabriqués qu’il 
s'agit le plus possible d’associer dans la mémoire de la machine avec des 
éléments préfabriqués de la langue de sortie. Jusqu’a quel point des 
traductions de russe scientifique en anglais peuvent-elles étre réalisées avec 
des éléments préfabriqués ainsi mis bout a bout, et jusqu’ou peut nous 
mener cette technique? Quelles sont aussi les limites du préfabriqué dans 
le langage, et par quels moyens combinatoires plus souples nous assurons 
nous de pouvoir encore exprimer du nouveau ? 

Les linguistes de Seattle ont décidé, en raison des possibilités quasi 
illimitées de la mémoire photoscopique dont ils disposaient, de mettre en 
mémoire toutes les formes paradigmatiques de tous les mots russes 
recensés, avec leur traduction; et pour aller jusqu’au bout de leur ex- 
perience, ils en ont fait de méme des véritables idiotismes conjugables ou 
déclinables. Ils ont opté contre la dissection, en base et désinence, des formes 
fléchies des mots, et pour le traitement analytique des mots composés. IIs 
estiment en effet que la décomposition des formes fléchies en base et 
désinence introduite par Booth et Richens et adoptée par la plupart des 
centres de recherche de T.M., détruit de l’information quant au sens 
grammatical du mot; la dissection des mots composés ne leur parait pas 
présenter cet inconvénient. Si cette thése est bien conforme 4 l’esprit de 
l'expérience de mémorisation maximale, elle n’en est pas moins discutable 
en soi, l’information “‘perdue’’ dans la dissection pouvant trés bien étre 
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tenue en mémoire et utilisée au cours de l’analyse grammaticale de la 
phrase, comme |’ont montré les travaux de Panov.® Et le mécanisme méme 
de la flexion donne au langage une souplesse dans le jeu des unités sémanti- 
ques, lexicales et grammaticales qui laisse loin derriére elle toute méthode 
reposant sur une marquetterie d’éléments préfabriqués. 

La traduction obtenue sera donc strictement mot-a-mot, la mémoire 
ayant enregistré séparément toutes les formes paradigmatiques de chaque 
mot russe recensé, avec les traductions anglaises possibles de la significa- 
tion grammaticale et non-grammaticale de la forme considérée. C’est ainsi 
que General’noj Assambleej sera traduit par toutes les combinations de mots 
anglais pouvant correspondre aux significations de ces deux mots, dont le 
second est a l’instrumental, le premier au génitif, au datif ou 4 l’instr- 
mental: 


**(of) (to/for) (by/with/as) general (by/with/as) assembly” 


le lecteur ayant, on le voit, le choix entre les diverses traductions du sens 
grammatical possible de l’adjectif. 

Devant cette obligation du mot 4 mot, Micklesen prend position: “La 
traduction automatique,” écrit-il, “est essentiellement un probléme de 
syntaxe a la base duquel se trouve le mot.’”’ D’autres, comme Harper ¢t 
Hays, Swanson ou Garvin, se sont attaqués aux problémes de syntaxe; 
Seattle décide de commencer par le mot, de voir systématiquement ce que 
le mot-a-mot peut donner en matiére d’intelligibilité. Aussi commencers 
t-on par s’efforcer de douner 4 chaque mot russe un équivalent anglais, a 
condition qu’il en résulte une traduction anglaise sinon idiomatique, du 
moins exacte et intelligible. Ainsi samye kripnye sera-t-il rendu par the 
most large et non par the largest, etc. Apparaitront alors comme des 
séquences idiomatiques, ces groupes de mots dont une traduction mot pour 
mot ne donne aucun résultat exact et intelligible; par exemple na pocve, 
qui se traduit idiomatiquement par as a result, alors que le mot a mot 
donne on/at/in soil/ground. 

Seront définies comme “‘pseudo-idiotismes” des séquences dans lesquelles 
la combinaison de deux ou plusieurs mots particularise le sens de l'un 
d’eux ou de l’ensemble: tel Zidnoe sostojanie, liquid state, sostojanie 
pouvant selon le contexte signifier state ou fortune. 

Au cours de l’inventaire du lexique russe que décrit tout au long 
Micklesen, et qui mérite une étude attentive, on a donc opéré selon les 
principes suivants: 

(a) inscrire en mémoire toutes les formes paradigmatiques des idiotismes 
véritables ; 


6 D. J. Panov, Avtomiéeskij perevod. Moscou, 1958. 
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(b) lorsque la traduction non-idiomatique d’un pseudo-idiotisme est 
fréquente, laisser la machine fournir provisoirement la traduction littérale 
des éléments qui le constituent; 

(c) lorsque la traduction idiomatique d’un pseudo-idiotisme est relative- 
ment beaucoup plus fréquente que la traduction littérale des mots qui le 
composent, inscrire en mémoire au contraire la traduction idiomatique. 

Cependant deux catégories d’idiotismes (au sens étendu que Seattle 
donne 4 ce mot) posent des problémes difficiles pour la technique adoptée. 
Ce sont d’abord ceux dont les éléments ne sont pas contigus; puis ceux 
qui, pour des raisons techniques d’économie de moyens, ne peuvent étre 
inscrits tout entiers en mémoire selon la norme adoptée. Citons comme 
exemple des premiers, cto kasaetsja, as regards, qui peut se combiner avec 
d’autres mots comme dans ¢to ego kasaetsja, as regards him. 

Mais ne sommes-nous pas ici précisément devant un type d’expression 
dont un programme logique d’analyse relativement rentable peut, a 
partir des mots qui le constituent, reconstituer la totalité pour en trouver la 
traduction, selon les méthodes illustrées par D. J. Panov et I. K. Bel’skaja ?’ 
Au contraire une méthode basée sur la seule mémoire statique exigerait 
que celle-ci prenne des dimensions démesurées, si tous les mots intercalaires 
concevables devaient y étre inscrits: il ne s’agit plus de paradigmes mais 
bel et bien de syntaxe, et les mots intercalaires s’insérant dans un idiotisme 
donné peuvent étre définis comme membres d’une classe formelle et 
d’une de ses sous-classes. Nous sommes ici a l’extréme limite de la seule 
mémoire, et nous entrons de plein pied dans le domaine de la logique, dont 
le fonctionnement se fonde sur la mémoire des classes et non des individus 
dans une population de mots. Ce domaine n’est-il pas en effet celui de la 
classification des phénoménes récurrents, de l’organisation préalable des 
faits linguistiques, qui permettra de limiter les recherches dans la mémoire 
en groupant les phénoménes selon un plan correspondant a leurs caracté- 
tistiques communes? Ce plan sera 4 son tour fondé sur le recensement 
d’ensembles, au sein desquels se groupent selon les régles de leur comporte- 
ment social un certain nombre de mots, ou de procédés de combinasion 
des mots. 

Lorsqu’un mot vient s’intercaler dans les pseudo-idiotismes de Mickle- 
sen, ceux-ci restent compréhensibles en mot a mot. C’est ainsi que 
sokraséenie vooruzenij pourra dans un certain contexte recevoir la traduc- 
tion “‘idiomatique” reduction of arms; les deux mots combinés figureront 


TI. K. Bel’skaja. (a) Machine translation of Languages, dans Research X, October 
1957. (b) Nekotorye obS¢ie voprosy maSinnogo perevoda. (c) Osnovnye xarakteristiki 
slovarja i grammatiéeskix Sem maSinnogo perevoda s anglijskogo jazyka na russkij, dans 
Sbornik Statej po masinnomu perevodu, Moscou, 1958. 
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comme un seul mot dans la mémoire. Mais supposons que quelqu’u 
écrive nasix entre ces deux mots: la machine 4 la mémoire colossale es 
alors impuissante; elle traduira en se référant aux sens lexicaux de ce 
trois mots consécutifs: shortening/reduction/dismissal/abbreviationg, 
concentrationgs/ (of ) our (of) equipment | riggingg¢/armSg7/. Voila incidem- 
ment un parfait exemple de ce que Reifler appelle le clutter, les échevaux 
encombrants et fastidieux de sens grammaticaux ou lexicaux parmi 
lesquels le lecteur doit choisir comme dans un dictionnaire. 

Dans des cas de ce genre, la notion panovienne de “‘sens relatif” des 
mots parait offrir une solution plus aisée et plus rationnelle, dans la mesure 
ou les sous-programmes d’analyse lexicologique et syntaxique pourront 
économiquement étre multipliés dans un programme bilatéral de tradue- 
tion automatique; c’est-a-dire dans la mesure ot les méthodes d’ana- 
lyse contextuelle pour la recherche de la traduction exacte d’un mot 
illustrées par Panov et Bel’skaja seront rentables avec les machines de 
Pavenir. 

Micklesen nous parait dépasser nettement la définition permise et utile 
de l’idiotisme lorsqu’il l’étend, poussé par la logique méme de son ex 
périence, 4 ce qu’il appelle “‘grammatical idioms.” 11 démontre alors la 
difficulté de résoudre par la seule mémoire ces constructions syntaxiques. 
Ces idiotismes sont grammaticaux, dit-il “‘parce que pour les traduire il 
faut chercher une clef non dans des mots particuliers, mais dans de 
classes de mots, appelées par nous ‘distributional classes’.® Ces idiotisme 
présentent pour nous un probléme a cette étape de notre travail pour 
trois raisons: 

(1) parce que leurs constituants sont fréquemment discontinus ; 

(2) parce que s’ils sont continus, leurs équivalents idiomatiques m 
sauraient étre économiquement mis en mémoire; 

(3) parce que, ces traductions soient-elles continues ou discontinues, 
serait créér des échevaux trop embrouillés que d’ajouter des traductions 
la liste déja offerte au lecteur aux fins de fournir les ingrédients d’une 
traduction idiomatique ou méme simplement exacte et intelligible.” 
(Procedural Report, p. 77). 

Pour concrétiser le probléme il cite des cas ot la traduction du com 
paratif russe exige l’insertion de than avant le mot suivant. N’ayant pas li 
possibilité pour le moment de formuler une régle logique pour sa machine, 
ce qui serait la solution rationnelle, la méthode adoptée consiste 4 formuler 
pour le lecteur une régle succincte, rappelée a ce lecteur de la traduction 

8 Je ne trouve pour le moment aucune traduction satisfaisante de cette expression qu 


remplace chez Reifler et Micklesen celle de ‘classes opérationnelles’. II s’agit de sous 
ensembles des classes formelles. 
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mécanique par une signe conventionnel placé aprés la traduction du 
comparatif. 

Voila qui est précisément confier au lecteur une tache qui serait normale- 
ment dévolue a un sous-programme logique. C’est donc se contenter d’une 
traduction non entiérement automatique du type qui nous est suggéré par 
le professeur Fourquet. Pour une traduction de textes russes de sa spécialité, 
ce dernier accepterait en somme la formule provisoire de Seattle: “‘Ce qui 
m’intéresserait immédiatement, c’est une glose continue, c’est-a-dire une 
présentation du texte russe ol je trouverais sous chaque mot russe la 
réponse du dictionnaire bilingue, sans avoir a feuilleter! Comme linguiste, 
jai une connaissance a peu prés suffisante de la partie grammaticale qui 
établit les connections entre les éléments lexicaux ... Au fond, je de- 
manderais 4 la machine de remplacer ma mémoire, et fournirais |’intelli- 
gence.” 

Mais Micklesen énuraére d’autres cas: kak moZno et vozmoZzno suivis d’un 
adjectif au comparatif. Ici une régle énoncée une fois pour toutes pour 
usage du lecteur de la traduction, évite de mettre en mémoire 3000 
séquences idiomatiques. Quant a by avant ou aprés le verbe, ou a Ctoby suivi 
d’un passé, ou aux doubles négations, ou encore a des groupes comme kto, 
éto, kak, skol’ko suivis de ni, et donnant whoever, whatever, however, ou 
however much,—dans tous ces cas |’économie des moyens de la mémoire 
suggére une régle pour le lecteur, donc un sous-programme dans !’éven- 
tualité d’une traduction pleinement automatisée. 

Ainsi se dessinent les limites d’un systéme basé sur la seule mémoire: 
les disques photoscopiques de Gilbert King permettent certes d’enregistrer 
des dizaines de millions de signes, toutes les formes paradigmatiques de 
tous les mots russes. Mais a eux seuls, ils ne se prétent pas entiérement a 
la recherche des sens de constructions idiomatiques ou semi-idiomatiques ; 
l'unité sémantique lexicalement complexe exige un programme logique. 
Et sans doute faut-il donner de l’idiotisme une définition plus rigoureuse, 
en faire avant tout la combinaison rare ou unique, trouver un autre terme 
pour décrire les unités sémantiques complexes assez fréquentes pour 
constituer des types ou classes de constructions idiomatiques. Si le mot 
est, comme nous le pensons, a la base du probléme de la T.M., vouloir 
traduire des mots a l’aide de la seule mémoire, c’est s’engager dans une 
voie qui méne irrésistiblement soit a verser l’article entier du dictionnaire 
dans la glose de chaque phrase, soit 4 rechercher des sous-programmes 
logiques, grammaticaux et sémantiques qui permettront de fournir au 
lecteur un produit plus raffiné. 

Le rapport procédural de Micklesen, piéce maitresse du travail linguisti- 
que de Seattle, riche en multiples enseignements et en faits méthodiquement 
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présentés, apporte donc par son étude des idiotismes et “‘pseudo-idiotismes” 
russe-anglais, la démonstration de la nécessité d’un traitement logique des 
éléments sémantiques complexes dont le caractére idiomatique n’est pas 
purement vestigiel. Et également, d’une définition plus rigoureuse des 
unités sémantiques, tant6t mots, tant6t groupes de mots. Il est nécessaire 
de dégager les caractéres allusifs, qui sont le propre de l’aspect sémantique 
de l’idiotisme, des caractéres fonctionnels ou grammaticaux, fournissant 
des indications sur la valeur grammaticale et particuliérement syntaxique 
des éléments du discours. En effet ce qui parait géner l’équipe de Seattle, 
c’est, dans ce qu’elle appelle idiotisme, le chevauchement de la signification 
non-grammaticale, signal sémantique, et de la signification grammaticale, 
signal fonctionnel. Or aucune méthode satisfaisante n’a encore été 
suggérée qui ne soumette pas le mot, pris comme base de toute traduction 
automatique, a une triple analyse, morphologique, syntaxique et sémanti- 
que, afin de dégager ses deux significations grammaticale et non-gram- 
maticale. Le défaut apparent de la méthode accordant a la mémoire le 
role prépondérant est justement que cette méthode ne sépare pas les désin- 
ences, et ne trace pas une ligne de démarcation bien nette entre signification 
grammaticale et signification non-grammaticale. Elle éprouve quelque 
difficulté, pour dire le moins, 4 reconnaitre les diverses caractéristiques 
du mot, et bien plus encore de l’idiotisme, ce sur-mot, sous leur double 
aspect: général (caractéristiques permanentes ou invariantes du mot) et 
contextuel (caractéristiques de ce mot dans la phrase ov il se rencontre). 
Tel est précisément le travail du traducteur humain, et seules sont appelées 
pour longtemps encore 4 permettre une mécanisation adéquate de la 
traduction les techniques qui se modéleront sur lui, de prés ou de loin. 

Point n’est besoin d’apprendre ces vérités 4 Reifler ni 4 Micklesen, ni 
aux techniciens de l’électronique et des mathématiques groupés autour 
d’eux, et dont toutes les préoccupations ménent au traitement logique de la 
phrase. Leur entreprise est méthodique, délibérée, consciente de ses 
limites (voir notamment dans Outline of the Project par Reifler, 2.4., 
Intermediate MT systems as research tools, ow la théorie de la méthode 
suivie est parfaitement exposéc). 

Il faut leur savoir gré d’avoir ainsi systématiquement, avec courage et 
habileté, au mépris des apercgus rapides et des théories, vigoureusement 
déblayé le terrain et démontré quels étaient ceux des problémes linguisti- 
ques de la T.M. qui pouvaient étre résolus “through an optimum of 
lexicography’’. 

Forts de leur expérience, d’autres pourront maintenant rechercher dans 
quelle mesure un traitement syntaxique du russe, tenant compte de 
l’extréme redondance morphologique, et donc grammaticale, de cette 
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langue, permettra de simplifier les programmes de traduction russo- 
anglaise ou russo-frangaise, en fixant l’attention non plus sur les formes, 
mais sur les positions et les relations syntaxiques des mots, bien que le 
russe ait en principe un ordre libre. Traduire la redondance morphologique 
par une redondance équivalente en anglais, combien fastidieuse,—cette 
expérience devait étre tentée, ne serait-ce que par une sorte d’exorcisme. 
Elle est faite pour en inspirer d’autres plus hardies, peut-étre impossibles 
sans cette opération table-rase. 

Reifler s’est maintenant donné un programme futur en trois phases: 
élaboration de traitements logiques pour l’identification automatique de la 
signification grammaticale, qui permettra d’éliminer du produit de la 
machine toute information grammaticale superflue; puis élaboration de 
programmes logiques pour la mise en place des mots dans leur ordre 
anglais conventionnel. Enfin établissement des programmes logiques pour 
lidentification automatique de la signification non-grammaticale, qui 
permettra d’éliminer de la traduction sortant de la machine le plus grand 
nombre possible des choix actuellement offerts entre divers sens d’un 
méme mot. 

C’est naturellement aux classes de mots que Micklesen appelle “‘dis- 
tributional’”’, que reviendra la tache de distinguer entre les significations 
grammaticiles possibles d’un méme mot, selon le contexte; et il est 
permis d’espérer trancher automatiquement de certaines ambiguités non- 
grammaticales avec l’aide d’une classification du vocabulaire russe en 
sous-classes des classes formelles des structuralistes. Un vaste effort de 
répartition des mots en classes a déja été accompli pour le vocabulaire 
russe, et c’est un des nombreux mérites de ce rapport que de relater tout 
au long ce travail. 

La seconde moitié de l’ouvrage est l’oeuvre des électroniciens et des 
mathématiciens. On y trouvera d’importantes précisions sur les techniques 
employées dans l’expérience en cours, et des perspectives intéressantes sur 
les méthodes de traitement logique envisagées. Robert E. Wall Jr y 
apporte une fort utile étude sur les aspects statistiques de l’inventaire 
du vocabulaire scientifique russe. Que ni le rang, ni la fréquence des 
mémes mots ne soient identiques dans La Fille du Capitaine, inventorié 
par Josselson® et dans les trente mille mots de textes scientifiques inventoriés 
a Seattle, n’est guére surprenant. Ni d’ailleurs le fait que le vocabulaire 
de Seattle soit beaucoup plus riche que celui de l’unique oeuvre de 
Pouchkine ayant fait l’objet d’un inventaire. Wall conclut trés pertinem- 
ment en faveur de nouveaux inventaires d’autres oeuvres de Pouchkine, 


8 The Russian Word Count, 1953. 
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d’autres ouvrages russes pris tant chez les littérateurs que chez les écrivains 
scientifiques, afin que puissent étre dégagés des critéres relatifs a l’étendue 
d’un vocabulaire scientifique donné. 

Signalons enfin la méthode élaborée par Udo K. Niehaus pour l’identi- 
fication automatique de la signification non-grammaticale, basée sur une 
classification logique par sujets du vocabulaire scientifique et technique. 
C’est a cette classification que se rapportent des indices numériques figurant 
ci-dessus dans une traduction des mots sokraséenie vooruZenij. Cette 
méthode, adaptation de celle des idioglossaires, ne préte pas aux mémes 
critiques. Voila l’un des points ou la méthode de la mémoire maximale a 
un net avantage sur les mémoires 4 tambour, car elle permet d’inscrire 
sur un méme support, avec des indices sémantiques contextuels, un seul 
vaste dictionnaire embrassant tous les idioglossaires. 

Le rapport de Seattle n’apporte pas de résultats spectaculaires; mais,— 
et il était temps,—il fournit des bases: un corpus varié et étendu, une étude 
grammaticale et sémantique solide de la langue russe, faite—et ici encore 
il était temps—d’un point de vue délibérément limité, en vue d’une option 
dont les limites méme assurent la valeur, non pas comme ouvrant le grand 
chemin de l’automatisation, mais comme permettant de pénétrer par la 
porte étroite, avec quelque assurance de ne pas se fourvoyer aux in- 
nombrables carrefours ot s’atiarde et s’égare le linguiste au lieu de suivre 
les défilés de la machine. 


ATALA 
Paris, France 





HEINZ-JURGEN PINNOW, Versuch einer Lautlehre der Kharia-Sprache. 
514 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 


Reviewed by ROBERT SHAFER 


This reminds one of the story of the professor who assigned “‘the ele- 
phant” as the subject to be investigated. The Frenchman returned the next 
day and wrote an essay entitled “An Afternoon at the Zoo, or The Sex 
Life of the Elephant.” The Englishman returned after a year and published 
a book on Hunting the Elephant, or The Sport of Kings. But the German 
only returned after ten years with the manuscript of “The Metabolism, 
the Habitat, and the Ecology of the Elephant, A Preliminary Report” in 
30 volumes. 
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The work of Professor Pinnow does not run to 30 volumes but only to 
about 500 pages, but then he is not discussing anything as big as an elephant 
is to the animal world, but only a comparatively minor language of one of 
several divisions of a linguistic family, of which none of the languages are 
now spoken by a people of great importance. So Pinnow may be said to 
have done as thorough a job as the other German did on the elephant. 

Kharia, the language on which he concentrates his attention, is only a 
speck and the whole Austroasian family to which it belongs makes only 
some scattered blotches on the map of Asia. The only Janguage of the 
family which is used by any state today is Khmer or Cambodgian. Yet if 
Austreasian languages are of little importance today, the very location of 
the Austroasian areas on the map leaves no doubt whatever that they once 
were the dominant languages from the South China Sea to Central India. 
Hence Austroasian is of prime importance for the history and prehistory 
of southeast Asia. 

There are several divisions of the Austroasian family and one ofthese 
is Mundic of central India, which may be divided into a northern and a 
southern section. Kharia, although actually being geographically in the 
north, and Juang in the center, belong linguistically in the southern section 
with Savara and Gadaba. 

Considerable divergence, both phonetic and lexical, is found in the two 
sections of Mundic and some of the lexical divergence in the southern group 
results from the preservation there of some roots lost or perhaps never used 
in the northern section. Since the southern section is approximately 1000 
kilometers from either the Khassi territory, the Mon, or the Nicobar 
Islands, and still farther from the other Austroasian lands, not a great 
number of parallels between Southern Mundic and non-Mundic Austro- 
asian languages are likely ever to be found. One of the important features 
of Pinnow’s book is that it is the first thorough treatise on any of the 
languages of the southern section, and hence it affords sufficient lexical 
material to work on the problem of the distant Austroasian affinities of its 
vocabulary. 

Pinnow began by recording Kharia and then some Mundari phonetically. 
Then he proceeded to compile what amounts to a comparative dictionary 
of Kharia and Mundic, showing related stems in other Austroasian 
languages. Ostensibly the comparisons are distributed to show the phonetic 
development, but the indexes make it in fact a comparative dictionary. 

When Father Wilhelm Schmidt first proposed setting up an Austro- 
asian family he met with skepticism from many scholars. A little later 
Charles Otto Blagden made so many excellent comparisons that some of 
us were convinced that there was such a family although no one had yet 
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demonstrated it linguistically. This reviewer tried to do so about 1935, 
but did not have access to sufficient printed linguistic data. Even today 
there are few libraries in the world with enough data on the Austroasian 
languages for satisfactory comparative work. I did publish an article on 
the phonetics of most of the Palaungic section in 1952, and I had finished 
my work on the rest of the family before the end of 1958. But on the 
Mundic section Pinnow’s work is much more detailed and exhaustive than 
my own. 

That and the generally sound judgement Pinnow displays in the forms to 
be compared is where the great value of his research lies. Usually we agree 
on the forms which are genetically related, and I suppose that Pinnow is 
indebted in part, as I have been, to Blagden’s ripe judgement in setting 
down his comparisons without benefit of phonetic equations. But even 
where Pinnow is unable to explain satisfactorily the phonetic development, 
as the initials in Santali ato ‘village’, Mundari, Ho hatu, Bhumidz hathu, 
and Asuri and Kherwari vatu, I think we must agree that the forms are 
genetically related and that we just do not know now how the divergence 
arose—whether the word is a loan, a native word that underwent foreign 
influence, whether the initials are the result of prefixes that have since been 
dropped, or whether 0, A, and v initials are the vestiges of the first part of 
compounds, the last part of which was atu. 

When an author’s first work is both major and mature, it seems almost 
carping to make minor criticisms. But since a critic is expected to criticize 
I would say the chief defect of the work arises from the very attempt to be 
thorough. The author tries to explain too much, as he does above with the 
initials of the word for “‘village’”’ (his pp. 388-389), where it is now un- 
explainable. 

There are places where Pinnow has placed together unrelated forms that 
show only a superficial phonetic resemblance, as his no. 393a (p. 289): 
Santali, Ho bitkil ‘buffalo-cow’, Kurku bitkil, batkil, Kharia bdéntel, 
Savara bdéntél, Gadaba bontel, Remo bontél. Here the division is very 
clearly between the ditkil of the northern section of Mundic and the 
bontel of the southern section. But usually, as here, Pinnow seems to 
have felt the distinctness of the two forms for, while he placed them in the 
same sentence, he kept all the bitki/ forms together and all the bonte/ forms 
by themselves, so that a conservative linguist cannot be misled. 

In his desire to explore thoroughly the phonetic development in Mundic, 
the author breaks up his examples of a phoneme into small sections. 
Thus for the vowel a he has sections for CV, CVC, VC; and for Kharia 
a—a (a followed by a), CVCV, VCV, CVCVC, VCVC, CVCCVC, VCCVC, 
etc., although of some he has only one example. He also has a division of 
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the examples of *a into monosyllabic and dissyllabic stems. Altogether 
he has seventeen divisions in his data on *a, although the vowel is always 
pronounced g (a) in Kharia except when a front vowel (i, e) occurs in the 
adjoining syllable, when the usual a is fronted to 2; and a occurs regularly 
in the other Mundic languages except when i occurs in the adjoining 
syllable, in which case the usual Santali a becomes a. These exceptions are 
almost lost in dispersion through the mass of data on *a, some ten printed 
pages, most of the examples being regular. I think the system employed by 
the comparative grammarians of Indo-European of determining the 
equations for a phoneme with the supporting data, and then citing the 
exceptions is generally preferable. Otherwise it is a little like an equation 
x=44+443+4+76+%5. The reader wonders why the mathematician did 
not reduce this mess to a common denominator and give you the net 
result. 

Pinnow has a great many instances of ‘“Wechsel’”’ where he believes 
phonemes have interchanged quite outside of any phonetic equation that 
he discovered. Before the appearance of my paper on “‘Phonétique com- 
parée du Nigéro-Sénégalien (Mande),”” African comparative linguistics 
consisted almost entirely in gathering instances of unexplained ‘“Wechsel.”’ 
In working on any family of languages there will always be some things one 
cannot explain, because of insufficient material, some inaccurate material, 
uncertainty whether certain forms are from the same root, etc. 

Let us examine some of the supposed ““Wechsel’’ among the Mundic 
‘labials’. Under the supposed interchange k/p/b/0, are given Kharia kinir 
‘jungle’, Savara kan(d)rén; Santali, Mundari, Birhor, Ho bir. In the first 
place this example does not show any interchange of b with k or p, but 
only of b with 0. This is, from my finding, regular for medial -b- in Southern 
Mundic except Juang. Pinnow’s evidence for the interchange of b and k 
is Santali, Mahle, Karmali ba ‘not’, Santali, Mahle, Kurku, Mundari ban, 
and Mundari, Birhor, Ho ka. But if Santali b ever became k in this word 
in Mundari, then we should not find Mundari ban ‘not’. It is the old saying 
“You can’t eat your cake and have it, too.’’ His example of k/p interchange 
is Kharit kun ‘to swell’, Savara pun-piuin. Languages often have various 
words expressing ‘swelling’, and the correspondence of the ending of the 
two forms therefore may not be significant, although I would neither dis- 
count the possibility that the two forms had the same origin, the initials 
resulting from dropping of part of the beginning of the stem, nor do I 
think there is evidence enough to set up an initial cluster *kp, *pk. 

On the next page of Pinnow’s text is the Wechsel ’b/b/p/0. The first 
three are almost certainly nothing more than different authors’ ways of 
recording the same sound, a final glottalized consonant, in this case a 
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labial stop, or they are Pinnow’s interpretation of their and his record. 
Germans are always inclined to hear as sonants what others hear as surds, 
hence both 6 and p. Pinnow heard as a preglottalized stop, what others 
heard as a postglottalized stop. The zero equivalent of b occurs in Savara 
where another form with -pp- makes everything “‘as clear as mud.” 

There follow a whole series of different ““Wechsel” (nos. 514 e to 5141) 
which have one characteristic in common: Pinnow heard a final preglottal- 
ized b (’b) where no other recorder did in any of the other Mundic lan- 
guages, nor are there any grounds for believing that there was such a final 
in Austroasian in the two roots for which we find Austroasian parallels 
outside of Mundic. Half of these examples seem to have ended in proto- 
Mundic in a back rounded vowel, sometimes followed by a glottal stop, 
and the unexpired breath after the glottal stop might sound like a p, or toa 
German, like a 5. But the other half of the examples have front vowels, 
and Pinnow’s final -’b there seems unexplainable on phonetic grounds. 
One of these, no. 514 h: Kharia bi’b ‘to pour out water’, Santali bi ‘to 
satiate’, Mundari bi’ ‘to be satisfied, be filled,’ etc., is, in my opinion, an 
instance where the Kharia word does not belong with the others because 
of semantic divergence. 

I think we have had enough examples to show that these cases of ‘“Wech- 
sel’’ are really “‘problem children”’ in a new family of languages, whether in 
Asia, Africa, or anywhere else. 

Pinnow has altered the phonetic spelling of some of the Mundic lan- 
guages to accord with his conception of them as inferred from his recording 
of Kharia and Mundari. Thus, being German, he has made all Mundic 
final stop or affricate consonants sonant, just as Hoffmann did for Mun- 
dari. Bodding and British recorders generally regarded them as surd. 
These are national characteristics I have found from the island of Hainan 
to the wilds of Mato Grosso, and that courses in phonetics never seem to 
change. 

Previous recorders of Mundic languages thought that glottalization of 
final consonants was on the occlusion. But since that time Li Fang-kuei 
and A. Haudricourt have noted preglottalized stops in Daic; there they 
seem to make some sense; but since then recorders in other fields, in- 
cluding Pinnow, have started hearing preglottalized consonants where they 
do not make sense or where they run counter to previous records. Pinnow 
has, then, altered the spelling not only of Kharia and Mundari, which he 
has heard, but also of Santali, to make all final glottalized consonants into 
preglottalized consonants. I suspect that he has been influenced here by 
authority. 

And when he changed Bodding’s final -k’ to —’ in Santali because that 
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was what he found in Kharia and Mundari he was certainly confusing the 
phonetic development of Mundic. Because when Bodding recorded a final 
-k’ there is no doubt that he heard a final guttural, as shown for example 
by his dak’ ‘water’, Old Mon dak ; Santali marak’ ‘peacock’, O. Mon mrak, 
Malay mérak; Santali ak’ ‘bow’, Alak ak. 

Although Pinnow’s selection of forms to compare is far above average, 
both semantically and phonetically, the striving for thorough coverage 
has led him to reconstruct a series of proto-Mundic consonants for which 
the evidence is faulty or wanting. He reconstructs them (pp. 418 ff.) as an 
underscored stop (K, G, T, D) and R, represented here by italic capitals 
(capital vowels indicate open quality). 

As an example of the first (K), he cites Santali, Mundari AOro ‘tor- 
toise’, Kharia kulu, Savara kulii. Now these are two different stems, a 
Northern Mundic stem hOro <*khoro by my reconstruction, or *goro by 
Pinnow’s; and a Southern Mundic stem kulu <*kulu. For nowhere in 
his summary of consonantal development does Pinnow show Southern 
Mundic /=to Northern Mundic r. Neither does he show in his summary of 
vocalic development that Kharia, Savara u= Santali, Mundari O (pp. 193 
ff.). 

Another example of his K is Santali, Mundari hoyo, Kurku koyo, 
Kharia kOi, Savara kun. This is all perfectly regular for my *kh or his *g, 
except for Savara kun. And that does not mean ‘to shave’ but ‘to scrape, 
pare’, and the final is phonetically unexplainable. The Savara u occurs so 
rarely that neither Pinnow nor I have found its equivalent in other Mundic 
languages. Certainly no one would object per se to the slight divergence 
in meaning between ‘to shave’ and ‘to scrape’. But the fact that when one 
has perfect correspondence semantically, one has also perfect corres- 
pondence phonetically, shows that the parallel for Savara kun ‘to scrape’ 
must be sought elsewhere. 

A third example of his Kis Santali, Mundari doho ‘to sit’, Kharia doko, 
and Savara daku, daku’, dakku, Gadaba daktu, duttu, Remo dukta, dutta. 
The Southern Mundic forms, except for Kharia, mean ‘be’. I think none 
would object to the divergence of meaning of most of the southern forms, 
were it not that where one finds exact semantic correspondence (S., Mu., 
Kh.), one finds also phonetic correspondence, but where we find the 
meaning ‘be’, the stem does not seem to have been *dok‘0 ‘sit’, but *daktu, 
assimilated to dakku in Savara, to duttu in Gadaba, and, by metathesis of 
vowels, to dutta in Remo. 

These three supposed parallels must be eliminated from the evidence. 
The fourth one adduced is Santali hOn ‘rat’, Mundari huni, Kharia kénE 
‘mouse’, Savara on-(d)rén ‘a small species of rat’, and Gadaba kun-tfai. 
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The initials of the first four forms fit perfectly the formula for *k‘. The 
initial of the last form supports Pinnow’s *K. 

The fifth is Santali, Birhor hanhar ‘mother-in-law,’ Mundari, Ho 
hanar, Kurku kankar, Kharia kinkar, Savara kindr-, and Gadaba kinar. 
All these fit perfectly into the formula for initial and medial *k‘, except 
the last two, and they fit the formula for medial *k‘, but the initial in 
Savara and Gadaba supports Pinnow’s *K. 

The net result of our investigation is that the Gadaba kun-tai ‘rat’, and 
the initial of Savara, Gadaba kindr ‘mother-in-law’ support Pinnow’s *K. 
Since Meillet laid down the rule that one must have at least three examples 
of a phonetic law (equation) to be sure that it is not an accidental resem- 
blance, and we have only two stems in Gadaba and one in Savara, more 
supporting evidence must be adduced or the proposed proto-Mundic 
phoneme must be abandoned. 

Pinnow’s example of *Gis Santali hOr ‘road’, Mundari hora, Kurku kora, 
Kharia go’d-dzhun, Savara god (short form), Gadaba kun-gor. But I 
make out Savara fan-dra, Gadaba kun-dru and consider it a perfect example 
of the development of *k‘ora, the *k‘ becoming zero in Savara and Gadaba. 
The Kharia form and the short forms may be related to each other but not 
to this root. So the one example, which is not enough, turns out to be 
another example of *k‘ instead. 

To hold down on space I shall only remark that Pinnow has sandwiched 
his *T between *f and *¢ and that he only obtains it by throwing together 
stems that differ both lexically and phonetically except for Mundari 
hatin and Kharia ta’dz ‘to divide, distribute’, where the only common 
phoneme is a. And his D differs from his d only in Kharia as he has recorded 
Kharia. A superficial glance at the entries in his section on *R indicate 
comparisons similar to those in his section on *T. 

I have given quite a bit of space to criticizing some details, and in these 
days when scholars are inclined to measure value by space I should, 
perhaps warn the reader that if I have given the impression that I have 
other than a high regard for this work, I have given the wrong impression. 
For now when so many of the comparative linguists of the world seem 
to be trying to prove that some distant and obscure language is related to 
either Basque or Caucasian, or both—neither of which anyone knows 
much about—Professor Pinnow must be ranked as an ultra-conservative 
in his linguistic approach. 

Meanings of words compared are given in both German and English 
(or French). A word index of forms by language, and by meaning in 
English, a colored linguistic map of the areas where Austroasian languages 
are spoken, and an extensive bibliography complete the book. To his 
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bibliographical division ‘‘Tibetochinesische Sprachen (mit Stellung des 
Vietnamesichen und der Himalaya-Sprrachen,”’ one might add my articles 
on “L’annamite et le tibéto-birman,’’ BEFEO 40 (1940), 439-442; “‘Anna- 
mese and Tibeto-Burmic,”’ HJAS 6 (1942), 399-402; and “Le vietnamien et 
le tibéto-birman,”’ Dan Vigt Nam, No. 1 (1948), 1-10. 


I append from my original work on Mundic, comparisons which I 
have not found in Pinnow’s Versuch, but which the comparative gram- 
marian should have some comprehension of, either because they are words 
of everyday usage or because of the phonetic problems to be solved— 
particularly regarding consonantal clusters. Generally the Santali form 
can be taken as the most archaic, approximating the proto-Mundic form. 


. Mundari, Kurku kaka ‘uncle’, Kharia kaka, Gadaba koko. 

. Santali kOk’ ‘paddy bird’, Ho ko’, Mundari pusi-ko’. 

. S., M. Aasa ‘soil, earth, land’, Korwa has, Kurku kasa- earth, dirt. 
S. sobok’ ‘thrust in, spear, stab, pierce’, M., Ho, Kurku sobo’. 

S. arak’ ‘release, free, liberate, untie, loose’, M., Kurku dra’. 

S. arak’ ‘red’, M. ara’. 
S. 
S. 


fF enrS 


tebak’ ‘catch, overtake’, M., Ho teba’ ‘arrive, reach’. 
tiok’ ‘reach, reach up and take down’, Ho. fiu. 
S. humak’ ‘to lick, beat, strike,’ M. huma’ to beat, Kurku kumd. 
. S. padak’ padak’ ‘bounding, jumping,’ Birhor, M. pada’ pada’ ‘to thrust out the feet 
convulsively’, Savara pdd- ‘to kick (as a cow)’. 
11. S. mOhE ‘bud’, M., Ho moe. 
12. S. nolhat’ ‘soot, to blacken with smoke’, M. nolad’. 
13. Savara gd ‘eat, drink’, Gadaba gd ‘eat’. 
14. S., Birhor ger ‘to bite’, M. ger gnaw. 
15. Kharia Juan ‘iron’, Savara ludn, lan, Gadaba -/an. 
16. S. orEts’ ‘split, tear’, M. oredz’, Ho oe. 
17. S. urits’ ‘little bird’, M. uridz’. 
18. M. nidz’ ‘to open’, Kurku nits’. 
19. S. pErEts’ ‘full, fill’, M. (Nag.) peredz, Ho pere, Kurku perets’, Savara baridz’. 


Sweernany 


_ 


lebEt ‘trample, walk’, M. lebed’ press down. 

28. S. gor’ ‘pluck, gather’, M. god’. 

29. S. tot’ bring or come out, extract’, M., Ho tud’ (Et. I, 6-16). ST: Thulung (E. Him.) 
rit- ‘to pull’. 

30. S. AErhEt’ ‘pluck out, weed’, M. hered’. 


20. S. ta-ta ‘grandfather’, M. td-rd (Et. II, 280). 
21. S. /EndeEt’ ‘earthworm’, M. lenddad’. 
22. S. opat’ ‘sapling’, M. opdad’. 
23. S. ripit’ ‘to wink’, M., Ho ripid’. 
24. S. rit’ ‘to grind’, M., Ho rid’, Kurku rid, Kharia ri’d, Savara rid. 
25. S. arit’ ‘look, see’, M. arid’. 
26. S. hambut’ ‘to embrace’, M., Ho hadmbud’. 
a. & 
Ss. 
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31. Savara d’ukkiri, dukari ‘wife’, Remo dukri. 
32. Santali nE ‘take’, M., Ho ne. Cf. East Himalayish ne ‘take’, Kukish nei ‘get’. 
33. Savara pala-pala-san ‘thin’, Dagaba pala-sana-dulta. 


34. S. rup’ ‘to poison (fish)’, M., Ho rub’. 

35. S. ap’ ‘to wash (the face)’, M. ab’. 

36. S. dup’ ‘to sit’, M. Ho dub’. 

37. S. rakap’ ‘to get up, raise, climb, appear’, M. rdkab’, Ho rakab. 

38. S. vafup’ ‘uproot, upset’, M. pdtub’. 

39. S. orop’ ‘pile (on the fire)’, M. urub’ ‘to burn’, Ho urub. 

40. S. harup’, M., Ho harub’ ‘to cover by putting something over (a cap, hat, vessel, 


plate, etc.)’, Kharia karap. 

41. Savara bari ‘many’, Gadaba burre /bdrre ?/. 

42. Savara biyo ‘tomorrow’, Gadaba beyyar. 

43. S. mai used in addressing females, M. mdi, Mahle mde ‘mother’, Kurku mdi, 
Kharia mai-; War mdi. 

44. Kharia om, um ‘not’; Theng ’am; Khasi ym; cf. Juang md. 

45. S. kuk-mu ‘to dream’, M., Ho. Birhor ku-mu /ku’-mu/, Kharia mui (Et. I, 5-25). 

46. Mundari u-ma ‘mother’ (Et. I, 2-12; II, 157; ST 204). 

47. Savara, Gadaba iyd ‘go’; Khmer yd. 

48. Savara yd ‘mother’, Gadaba a-yyd-ni; Lamet yd father’s mother’, Umpai yiia 
‘grandmother’; Bahnar ia, O. Mon ya onomastic female prefix; Sakai yd ‘grand- 
mother’ (N), Semang, Pangan yd’. 

49. S. tor ‘sting’, M. tur, Ho tu. 

50. S. OrE ‘bush quail’, M. ore, Ho, Singbhum oe (Malto ore, Kurux ord; but who has 
borrowed from whom”). 

51. S., M. rear ‘cold’, Ho rea. 

52. S. phuruk’ ‘leaf cup’, M. puru’, Ho pu. 

53. S. koram ‘chest’, M. kuram, Ho kuam. 

54. S. kurit’ ‘kite’, M. kurid’, Ho kuid. 

55. S., M., Ho, Biror rama ‘nail, claw’, Kharia ramda’d, Gadaba rumadzi; Riang ram~ 
hirr-. 

56. S. kulai ‘hare’, M., Ho kuldi, Kurku kuali (by metath.), Gadaba gili; Riang klai~ 
‘squirrel’, Umpai /di, Mapa /ei, Wa lai. 

57. Kharia uld’ ‘leaf’, Savara ola, Gabafa old (Et. I, 5-3; II, 228). 

58. S. haso ‘pain’, Birhor, M., Ho hasu, Kurku kasu, Kharia kOsu, Savara asi, Pareng 
asu, Gadaba isi (Et. I, 4-C-4). 

59. S. so ‘smell, have a smell’, Birhor so, M., Ho. so-an, Savara sé ‘rotten, have a bad 
smell’. 

60. Kharia besu- ‘to fill’, Juang bisu, Gadaba busu-. 

61. S. seren ‘sing’, Kurku Siring. 

62. S. kol ‘send’, M., Kurku kul. 

63. S. kombro ‘steal; thief’, Birhor, M. kumburu, M. kumru Ho kumbu; O. Mon 
kumlao; Nik. kémélo ‘thief’. 

64. S. otsot’ ‘hump of ox’, M. utsud’. 

65. S. S. orom ‘preceive’, M. urum. 

66. S., M., Ho -me ‘thou’; Khasi mé (Et. II, 565). 

67. S. -e 3d pers, pron., M. e; Riang e ‘that’; Theng yé’ ‘he’. 

68. S., Birhor mak’ ‘to cut’ (with axe, sword), hack, hew, slash, cut off’, M. ma’, Ho 
ma’a, Kurku md’. 
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. S. hotok’ ‘neck’, M. hofo’, Bhumij, Ho hofok’ (LSI), Korwa hoto; O. Mon kdtdak 
‘nape’ (ST 2722). 

. S. hon ‘rat’, M. Auni, Savara on-(d)rén. The other Mundic forms in Pinnow 398 
present phonetic difficulties. 

. Birhor burhia ‘a bear’, M. buria. 

. S. maha ‘a day’, M., Ho ma. 

. Mundic dZo ‘fruit’ (Pinnow 188); Khasi soh. 

. Pinnow K. 303. Add Kurku ku-num ‘urine’. 

. Pinnow 8. Add Juang tham 8. 

. Kurku fitit ‘bird (sp.)’, Savara titid ‘bird (children’s language)’, Korwa titi ‘bird’. 

. S. at’ ‘to lose’, M. ad’, Kurku dd; cf. Savara -ad, ad- negation. 


San Francisco, California 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to the 
scientific study of language as have reached the Editors between July 1, 1959 and June 
30, 1960. Publications previously reviewed are not listed. 


Abstracts of English Studies, An official publication of The National Council of Teachers 
of English. Vol. III (1960), 98-192. 

American Studies in Uralic Linguistics (Indiana University Committee on Uralic Studies; 
The Uralic and Altaic Series). Vol. I (1960), vi+356 pp. 

Becklund, Astrid, Personal Names in Medical Velikij Novgorod. I. Common Names. 
195 pp. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1959. 

Basset, André, Articles de dialectologie berbére. xxi+ 179 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1959. (Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
Vol. 58.) 

Bedi Karthlisa (Le Destin de la Géorgie) XXVI-XXVII (1957), 1-104; XXX-XXXI 
(1958), 1-119; XXXII-XXXIII (1959), 1-160. 

Benveniste, E., Etudes sur la langue osséte. 163 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959. 
(Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Vol. 60.) 

Brno Studies in English. Vol. 1, 1-143, Praha, 1959. 

Bryan, M. A., The Bantu Languages of Africa. xi+ 170 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. (International African Institute, 1959.) 

Bull, William E., Time, Tense, and the Verb. A Study in Theoretical and Applied Linguis- 
tics, with Particular Attention to Spanish. viiit+120 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960 (Publications in Linguistics, Vol. XIX). 

Burguiére, Paul, Histoire de l’infinitif en grec. 236 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 
1960. 

Crazzolara, J. P., A Study of the Logbara (Ma’di) Language; Grammar and Vocabulary. 
xvii+ 373 pp. Great Britain: Oxford University Press, 1960. 

Dearing, Vinton A., A Manual of Textual Analysis. ix+108 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. 

De Saussure, Ferdinand, Course in General Linguistics. xvit+240 pp. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 

De Sola Pool, Ithiel, editor, Trends in Content Analysis. 244 pp. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1959. 

Diamond, A. S., The History and Origin of Language. 280 pp. London: Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., 1959. 

Die Sprache VI (1960), 1-102. 

Ebeling, C. L., Linguistic Units. 143 pp. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1960. 

Emerita, Revista de Linguistica y Filologia clasica Vol. XXVII, fasc. 2 (1959), 214-430. 

Ernout, A., et A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 4* ed. Tome I 
(A-MET), xiii+400 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959. 

Fernandez, Luis Gil, Nombres de insectos en griego antiguo. xii+262 pp. Madrid: 
Instituto ‘‘Antonio de Nebrija’’, 1959. (Consejo superior de investigaciones cienti- 
ficas.) 

Frisk, Hjalmar, Griechisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Lief 9, pp. 769-864. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1959. 

Gagnepain, Jean, Les noms grecs en -OZ et en -A. Contribution a |’étude du genre en 
indo-européen. x + 104 pp. Paris: Librairie C. F.lincksieck, 1959. 
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The Germanic Review XXXIV (1959), 163-245. XXXV (1960), 84-154. 

Halle, Morris, The Sound Pattern of Russian. 206 pp. The Hague: Mouton and Company, 
1959. 

Hasler, Juan A., Curso de Fonética e introducién a la fonemdtica. 28 pp. Mexico: Edicién 
preliminar multigrafica, 1960. 

Herdan, Gustav, Type-Token Mathematics. 448 pp. The Hague: Mouton and Company, 
1960. 

Hoenigswald, Henry M., Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction. viii+ 168 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

In Honorem Endzelini. 164 pp. Chicago: Cikagas Baltu Filologu Kopa, 1960. 

International Journal of American Linguistics XXVI, Part III (1960), 1-118. 

Issledovanija po grammatike russkogo jazyka II. 197 pp. Leningrad: Leningrad Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 

Istorija i filologija stran vostoka. 202 pp. Leningrad: Leningrad University Press, 1959. 

Jazykovedny Casopis Vol. X, (1959), 1-194. 

Jensen, Hans, Altarmenische Grammatik. xv +224 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959. 

Jezik I (1959/60), 1-32. 

Kienle, Moortgat, Otten, von Schuler, und W. Zaumseil, editors, Festschrift Johannes 
Friedrich zum 65. Geburtstag. 505 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959. 

Klassiéeskaja filologija. 139 pp. Leningrad: Leningrad University Press, 1959. 

Klimenko, E. I., Problemy stilja v angliijsjoij literature pervoij treti XTX veka. 330 pp. 
Leningrad: Leningrad University Press, 1959. 

Koppers, Th. B., Negative Conditional Sentences in Greek and some other Indo-European 
languages. 133 pp. The Hague: N. V. Drij, 1959. 

Kuipers, Aert H., Phoneme and Morpheme in Kabardian. 124 pp. The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., 1960. 

Kurath, Hans and Kuhn, Sherman, editors, Middle English Dictionary, C. 3-4 pp. 
255-510. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959. 

Larin, V. A., Russo-angliijskiij slovar’-dnevnik riéardadZemsa (1618-1619 gg.) 423 pp. 
Leningrad: Leningrad University Press, 1959. 

Maes, V., O. F. M. Cap., Dictionnaire Ngbaka-Frangais-Néerlandais, Annales du 
Musée Royal de Congo Belge, Sciences de l’homme; linguistique, Vol. 25, Série in 
8°. 199 pp. Tervuren, 1959. 

Mirambel, André, La langue greque moderne. Description et analyse. 472 pp. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959. (Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, Vol. 59.) 

Neuvostoliitoinstituutin vuosikirja sovjetinstitutes arsskrift. No. 6-10, 1954-1958. 

Nordhjem, Bent, The Phonemes of English. 215 pp. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Cad, 1960. 

Nujio, Gaya B., Sobre un giro de la lengua de Demostenes. 87 pp. Madrid: Instituto 
“Antonio de Nebrija’”’, 1959. (Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas.) 

Prilozi za knjiZevnost, jezik, istoriju i folklor Vol. XXV, no. 3-4 (1959), 198-344. 

Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Vol. TX, Part I (1959), 1-12. 

Pulgram, Ernst, Introduction to the Spectrography of Speech. 174 pp. The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1959. 

Rosetti, A. Sur la théorie de la syllabe. 12-29. ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Company, 
1959 (Janua Linguarum, NR. IX). 

Sadnik, Linda, Slavische Akzentuation I. xvi+ 172 pages. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1959, 
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Sbornik Praci Filosofické Fakulty Brnénské University Roénik VII (1958); E 3 (1958); 
Roénik VIII (1959); D 6 (1959). 

Spang-Hanssen, Henning, Probability and Structural Classification, 231 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1959. 

Studia Neophilologica Vol. XXXI, no. 2 (1959), 156-331. 

Studia Romanica et Anglica Zagrabiensia, Facultatas Philosophica Universitatis Stud- 
iorum Zagrabiensis. VII (1959), 1-71. 

Swanson, Donald C., Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Greek. 408 pp. Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1959. 

Tesniére, Lucien, Eléments de syntaxe structurale. xxvi+670 pp. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1959. 

Thumb, Albert and A. Scherer, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte II. xv +436 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959. 

Tucker, A. N., and P. E. Hackett, Le groupe linguistique zande, Annales du Musée Royal 
de Congo Belge, Sciences de l"homme linguistique, Vol. 22, Série in-8°, 285 pp. 
Tervuren, 1959. 

Van Schooneveld, C. H., A Semantic Analysis of the Old Russian Finite Preterite System. 
xi+171 pp. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1959. 

Voprosy sintaksisa nemeckogo jazyka. 135 pp. Leningrad: Leningrad University ‘Press, 
1959. 
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LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 
Program Committee Report for 1959-1960 


During the academic year 1959-60 the monthly meetings of the Circle took place, as 
usual, between 2 and 4 p.m. on the second Saturday of each month from October 
through April in the auditorium of the French Consulate, 934 Fifth Avenue at 75th 
Street, New York City. 

The programs follow: 


October 10 Marshall D. Berger (City College of New York): “‘(he) CAN vs. (tin) 
CAN: A Problem in Diachronic Phonemics” 

November 14 Alphonse G. Juilland (University of Pennsylvania): ““The Word as a 
Distributional Unit: Toward a Universal Definition” 

December 12 Louis G. Heller ‘““The Loss of Phonemic Length in the English Vocalic 
System: A Re-dating” 

January 9 Symposium-Discussion : “‘Indo-European—Foundations and Frontiers” 
Discussants : William Diver (Columbia University), Robert A. Fowkes 
(New York University), Louis G. Heller (City College of New York) 
and George C. Pappageotes (Columbia University) 

February 13 Bernard Blau (Hunter College and Blau Books, Inc.): “‘Home Study 
Language Courses: How Effective Are They?” 

March 12 Syrell Rogovin (Columbia University): ““A New Approach to Grammar: 
‘Transformational’ Analysis” 

April 9 Michael Riffaterre (Columbia University): ““The Contextual Element in 
Stylistic Structure” 


The Fifth Annual National Conference on Linguistics, sponsored by the Circle, was 
held on May 14, 1960, in the auditorium of Hunter College High School, 68th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. In its second year as an affair of national scope, the Conference 
moved another healthy notch forward in its aim of providing the linguistic world with an 
important forum for all phases of linguistic research. It was easily our best attended Con- 
ference to date, attracting some two hundred persons throughout the day. The high 
quality of the program, which follows, speaks for itself: 


I. Indo-European and Classical 

E. Adelaide Hahn (Hunter College): “‘Origin of Latin Use of the ‘Greek’ Accusative.” 
Discussion by Most, Diver. 

Franklin E. Horowitz (Columbia University): “Initial Laryngeal Stop in Indo-Euro- 
pean.” Discussion by Diver. 

Warren Cowgill (Yale University) : ““The Development of Intervocalic *ws in Greek.” 


II. Field Work Reports 
Benjamin Nunez (Georgetown University): ““A Northwest Argentine Spanish-Kechua 
Complex.” Discussion by Garcia. 
Byron W. Bender (Goshen College): “Marshallese Phonemics: Labialization or Palatali- 
zation ?” Discussion by Voeglin, Laumer. 
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Ill. Descriptive Studies 

Albert Valdman (Pennsylvania State University): “‘“French Semi-vowels: Contrast vs, 
Free Variation.” Discussion by Most, Joffe. 

C. F. Voegelin (Indiana University) “‘Typology of Density Ranges.” Discussion by Hill. 

J. A. Joffe (American Academy for Jewish Research): ‘*Velar Voiceless /k, x/ in German 
and Russian Yiddish.” 


IV. Phonology and Morphology 

A. F. Brown (University of Pennsylvania): ‘*Fricative Clustering Restrictions in English.” 
Discussion by Hahn, Berger, Most, Lees. 

Lawrence G. Jones (Harvard University): ‘“‘Phonetic Tonalities in English Verse.’’ Dis- 
cussion by Hultzen, Hahn, Panunzio, Lees, Allen, Most. 

William Diver (Columbia University): ‘“‘What’s Happening to Modern English?’’ Dis- 
cussion by Allen, Zerden, Hahn, Cross, Levin, Most, Pap. 


V. Grammar and Relational Classes 

A. A. Hill (University of Texas): ‘““Grammaticality: A Critique of Some Recent Ap- 
proaches.” Discussion by Lees, Joffe. 

John P. Hughes (St. Peter’s College): ‘“‘A Fries-ian Theory of Grammatical Analysis.” 
Discussion by Most, Hahn. 

Robert L. Allen (Teachers’ College, Columbia University): “‘Relative Definiteness of 
Subject and Complement in English.” Discussion by Lees, Cross, Most, Hill. 

Samuel R. Levin (Western Reserve University): “‘Associative Classes and Poetics.” 


At this same time next year the readers of this journal will see another name signed to 
this space. Although I lay my burden down willingly, I must hasten to add that these 


past five years have been exciting and challenging ones. I can only wish my successor the 
same good fortune. 

For their aid and encouragement in carrying through my programming duties I am 
especially obliged to the resident members of the Circle executive committee. For my 
own part I am thankful for the opportunity to have been of service. 


MARSHALL D. BERGER 
(The City College of New York) 
Program Committee Chairman 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as supplements to 
various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis to members ar the 
time of publication. They are available thereafter only on specific order and at the prices 
listed. 
Monograph No. 1, Supplement to Volume 7, WORD 
Kar_ HEINRICH MENGES—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest 
PRRISIAEEE SG, PINS WE BN oa. oceie ose sie erences s tcewie Sie'e ciao Abe eree0 wheres out of print 


Monograph No. 2, Supplement to Volume 9, WORD 
Yury SeRECH—Problems in the Formation of Belorussian ............eseeeees $2.50 


Monograph No. 3, Supplement to Volume 12, WORD 


ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER—Theme and Underlying Question; Two Studies of 
Spanish Word Order 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


1, UriEL WEINREICH—Languages in Contact (1953), xiv+ 146 pp. ........... out of print 

Bi ESTES Tat OT, FOO Oo. 5 6 ns5. 0.0505 5.55s dws odivcwesneewesioses out of print 
Equivalent to WORD, vol. 10, no. 2-3, but with hard-cover binding and separate 
pagination. 

3. The Field of Yiddish; Studies in Language, Folklore, and Literature, ed. URIEL 
PENN Ce, CSET RING, ooo eine cine o:so'e wicnnwin varsinlernaaiereswie ssieswuiaweaie 
For members and subscribers (Please mark your order ‘‘Member Rate”’) 


Complete sets of back numbers of WORD are no longer available. A list and quotation of 


those still in print will be sent on request. Information about reprinting will be found on 
the outside of the back cover. 


Write to: JOHN P. HUGHES, St. Peter’s College, 2641 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N.J. 





ANNOUNCING 
A SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 
FOR REPRINTING BACK NUMBERS 


The Linguistic Circle of New York is happy to announce that it has completed 
arrangements for reprinting the Monographs, Special Publications, and back num 
bers of WORD that are presently out of print, and virtually unobtainable. 


Reprinting will be on a subscription basis. Those desiring back numbers or one of 
the Publications should send their orders and remittances to the Treasurer of The 
Linguistic Circle of New York (John P. Hughes, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey). All orders will be acknowledged, and all remittances held in a special 
fund. When a sufficient sum is in hand for reprinting any number, it will be sent to 
press. If by December 31, 1962, sufficient orders have not been received to warrant 
reprinting any particular number, all remittances for it will be refunded as soon as 
possible after that date. 


Following is a list of the publications presently out of print. Where not otherwise 
indicated, each single number is priced at $3.00, each double number $6.00, ie, 
$9.00 for the ordinary volume of three numbers. (This includes postage anywhere in 


the world.) In cases where a bill is required, a pro-forma invoice will be forwarded 
on request. 


WORD 


Volume Number Volume Number 
II (1946) ‘3 Vill (1952) ; 1+4 
lll (1947) 1-3 - a” a 
IV (1948) 1-3 X (1954) 1-4 
Vv (1949) 1-3 (No. 4=Slavic Word #3) 


VI (1950) 1-3 xII (1956) 1-3 
Vil (1951) 1-3 XIII (1957) 1-2 
VII Supplement (Monograph #1) (All subsequent numbers in print). 


PUBLICATIONS 
Languages in Contact, By Uriel Weinreich 


Linguistics Today (A separately paged and bound 
reprint of WORD X, No. 2-3).... $5.00 
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